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General Department, 


THE “JUMONVILLE” OF THOMAS* 
WASHINGTON, 


“ WueEn the tidings of this affray crossed 
the Atlantic, the name of Washington was, 
for the first time, heard in the saloons of 
Paris. ... The death of Jumonville became 
the subject for loudest complaint ; this mar- 
tyr to the cause of feudalism and despotism 
was celebrated in heroic verse, and conti- 
nents were invoked to weep for his fall.” 
Bancroft thus alludes to a poem on an event 
in Washington’s early life, which few have 
seen; and which figures, we think, at least 
in a separate form, in few collections of 
American history. It may therefore be 
worth the space to give some analysis and 
appreciation of the Jumonville of M. Tho- 
mas, Membre de l’Académie Frangaise. It 
is curious as a contrast to the poetical pas- 
sage of our great historian, like him exalting 
a chance collision into a struggle between 
liberty and despotism. Unfortunately for 
mankind, despotism was on all sides. The 
blood that flowed in all our border wars, 
flowed in wars evoked by ambition in courts, 
fanaticism in popular leaders here, the des- 
potism of the prince, the minister, or the 
mob, 

Few of our writers give the work of 
Thomas more than a passing notice, though 
few omit all mention of it. W inthrop Sar- 
gent, in his “ Braddock’s Expedition,” gives 
some idea of the poem, and introduces an 
extract; but his is the longest reference 
which we have met. 

* Jumonville. Poéme, Par M. Thomas, P. E. L’U. 
D. P. Quod genus hoc hominum? queve hunc tam 
barbara morem Permittit Patria, Virg. Aneid. 1759 
8vo, 59 pp. 
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Thomas, the author, was more esteemed 
for his panegyrics than his poems, and 
Jumonville did not win him immortality. 
It is scarcely mentioned in works on French 
literature ; and its want of local accuracy in 
the description of American scenes and men, 
its tameness and lack of real poetic creation, 


justify beyond a doubt the fate that has be- 


fallen it. 

Why waste time on it then? Simply be- 
cause Washington is the incarnation of evil 
in the poem, the Satan of this Paradise Lost, 
though English readers will wonder to hear 
that the name of Washington does not once 
occur in the poem. Those better acquaint- 
ed with the exigences of French verse wil! 
comprehend the difficulty of making Wash- 
ington flow in the line, and the advantage 
to be derived from the use of some general 
term. 

In the preface to his poem, Thomas de- 
scribes the affair in which Jumonville fell, 
with some exaggerations; he proceeds to 
state the “slight changes,” poetical licenses, 
adopted by him. Pegasus disdains the har- 
ness. “A poem,” says Thomas, “should 
not be a dry gazctte.” For the brother of 
the fallen Jumonville merely to force Ze Com- 
mandant Anglais to capitulate at Fort Ne- 
cessity, was not enough to satisfy poetical 
vergeance. Our poet accordingly makes 
the fort carried by storm, most of the de- 
fenders slain by fire and sword, and the rest 
bound in chains on the smoking ruins of the 
ramparts. The poem, divided into four 
cantos, opens thus : 

‘‘ Fair Peace has vanished: o’er our heads anew, 
See in the stormy sky fresh tempests brew ; 
The Lg hoarse murm’ring through the sedgy 
aoe he vast fleets to crush thy glory, Seine! 
The Spree which erst nor name nor glory knew, 


But crept obscurely sands unnoticed through, 
Now fearful in its wide-spread watery waste 
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Calls Victory to its banks in eager haste ; 

Drags down its haughty tide each noblest crown, 
And muttering rolls o’er thrones she topples down— 
Would fain in fetters hold the Danube bound, 

And echoing loud through all the earth resound. 
Roused by the storm to all of portent sore, 

See Tagus foaming on Iberia’s shore, 

Quiver beneath his hand his golden urn, 

His kindling wrath in fury soon to burn.” 


Then follows a passage on the folly, mis- 
ery, and cruelty of war, closing: 


‘‘ Fierce Britons, rivals ever of fair France, 
Upon these graves your frenzy fills, but glance! 
You, whose bold reason in its pride extreme 
Itself a pure ray deems of essence the supreme ; 
Ye men of thought, ye sages all presumed, 
By whom all mortals are to be illumed, 
*Tis little to have forged the sword of war, 
To lavish for earth’s woes your golden ore ; 
Your impious hands have wrought on every side, 
Deeds, Time’s dark veil will ne’er from memory hide. 
Assassins, pirates, perjured robbers too, 
How black a picture for the future’s view! 
The Muse who holds the pen of immortality, 
And graves in solid bronze austerest verity, 
Saves from the shadowy mists of envious time, 
Alike distinguished worth and famous crime. 
Lo! I retrace a deed that must overwhelm 
With deep abiding shame your guilty realm, 
May I, Jumonville, here embalm thy fame, 

. in verse undying hallowed to thy name, 
And limning to the world thy murderer’s rage, 
Make all with horror read the blood-stained page. 
And you, whose valor and intrepid zeal 
Plunged in the brigand’s heart the avenging steel, 
Permit my hand ‘to bind the laurel now, 
As victory’s prize upon each warlike brow.”’ 


This is followed by an invocation of his 
country and his king as his Apollos, and the 
action of the poem begins. 

Louis had restored peace to Europe, and 
the soldier, returned to his plough, looked 
forward to a tranquil life, when the Eng- 
lish, that people— 

“Slave to a Cromwell, tyrant to its kings,” 


jealous of the commercial progress of France, 
smarting under the remembrance of the de- 
ieat of Fontenoy, again plunged Europe in 
war. The colonies of France are poetically 
and vaguely described, and the neighboring 
English colonies alluded to. The beginning 
of hostilities is then described; but our 
readers will remember that in the French 
view, the Ohio was then in Canada: 
‘Canadian peaceful fields at once invade 

The English hosts in warlike guise arrayed. 

The clarion’s note, the sudden din of arms 

Proclaims of stormy war the dire alarms. 

Their flags displayed where’er their bands appear 

Summon red carnage to that hemisphere.” 
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The Ohio, like the European rivers, then 
appears, roused from his grotto, and beholds 
with alarm the advancing hosts of England. 
These roll on, preceded by Discord, with 
Treason at their side. The erection of Fort 
Necessity — 


**Tnvasion’s naught; these murderous brigands, 
Perfidious robbers of our wasted lands, 
To screen their project from a vengeful storm 
In these wild woods a guilty shelter form,” 


is followed by an address to that impious 
citadel. Fame announces to the French 
that the English had crossed the frontier. 
Each Frenchman burns to rush to the field; 
but their chief withholds them and deter- 
mines to send a prudent envoy to remon- 
strate. Jumonville and De Villiers, two 
brothers, are then introduced, their early life 
depicted, their coming to America, and their 
touching adieu to their mother. Jumon- 
ville is chosen as envoy, and embracing his 
brother departs, ending the first canto. 

The second canto contains the great event 
of the poem, the fall of Jumonville; and 
that portion is here given almost entire: 


‘On speeds the Gaul, till now his kindling eye 
Britannia’s guilty ramparts can descry. 
At once of countless guns the tempest dread 
Presages death that mutters o’er his head. 
Jumonville halts—he bids the English cease, 
He comes the bearer of the words of peace. 
Aloft he holds the papers that he bears 
The voiceless tokens of the trust he wears. 
The firing stops, and in its darksome womb 
The bronze enkindled holds the fiery doom. 
They press around him, and more pleasing sounds 
Succeed a moment to wild anger’s bounds. 
Thus when in ocean roused by furious storms 
Calm gliding o’er its billows all reforms 
And naught is heard but breakers’ distant roar, 
As muttering still they die upon the shore, 
Such stormy waves the furious Britons seemed 
When Gallia’s envoy thus his task redeemed: 
‘Tllustrious foes, who guide Britannia’s car, 
In peace her yeomen brave, her heroes in wild war, 
To whom with us God gave this western shade, 
I come not now in warlike guise arrayed, 
To dip in generous blood my cruel hand 
Or settle new disputes by murderous brand. 
A herald, sheltered by law’s gis here, 
I claim fair France’s rights by treaties clear. 
Each rising State its certain limits knew, 
And nature’s self the lines eternal drew, 
These rocks on rocks that rise toward the sky, 
Our fathers held a barrier bold and high ; 
And treaties yielding to great nature's laws, 
Confirmed her work with unison applause. 
Yet boldly you these ramparts known have passed, 
Ohio sees your standard o’er her cast. 
Must we by warlike passions cause to cease 
In streams of blood the world’s profoundest peace ? 
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Our endless strife revolts the human breast, 

‘Two worlds in tears bewail this murderous zest. 
This right, this fearful right to slaughter men, 
Too long has made this earth a tiger’s den. 

Our recent war struck fear to every breast 

From South to North, from East to distant West. 
Let us forbear the struggle to renew 

And bleeding wounds to open here anew. 

The movements in this wilderness begun, 

May all convulse that live beneath the Sun, 

Equal by nature, equal too in toils, 

Live on in friendship undisturbed by broils; 
Respecting each the oath that binds our soul, 

Let virtue be our guide, and no State craft control. 
That each in peace eternal’s happy rest 

May. . .’ at these words his kindling zeal addressed, 
Pierced by a murderous ball but aimed too well, 
Prone at his assassin’s feet Jumonville fell. 

His death-weighed eyelid thrice to heaven he raised, 
And thrice to upper light his eyeball glazed; 

The tender memory of his lovely France 

Can e’en in death that noble soul entrance. 

He dies: and trampled ‘neath inhuman feet, 

His mangled limbs all vile dishonor meet.” 


Such is the description of the fall of Ju- 
monville, followed by an indignant burst 
against the violation of all law. He then 
describes the fall of the other French, and 
the escape of a wounded Indian, who reaches 
the French fort, and dies while attempting 
to tell what had happened; able only to 
utter the name of Jumonville, as he sees 
Devilliers, the brother of that officer. The 
second canto ends with Devilliers’ prepara- 
tions to proceed to the spot to ascertain the 
real state of facts. 

The third canto opens with the march, 
and the first night amid the gloom, Jumon- 
ville’s spirit appears, and, when addressed 
by his brother, calls for vengeance. In the 
morning the march is resumed; and, pre- 
pared by the apparition, Devilliers finds on 
the battle-field the mangled remains of his 
brother, and is filled with grief and desola- 
tion. His lament over his brother, is not 
without merit. Sorrow soon gives place to 
thoughts of avenging the crime: 


‘* At once he cries: ‘ What, shall we weeping stand ? 
Frenchmen and warriors, we, with armed hand ? 
We weep! and he, the felon, cause ofall our woe, 
Mocks the sad tears his crimes have called to flow. 
We weep! and have we nanght but tears to shed ? 
Brother! forgive this tribute to the dead ; 

Such idle pity must rouse thy disdain; 

Thy spirit craves the blood of Saxons slain, 

On, my brave friends, heroic scourge of crime, 

Io offer on the walls a hecatomb sublime! 
Jumonville guides you; and his shade in wrath, 

Of each death-speeding blow will guide the path.’ 
He spoke, and towards the walls iu crime disgraced 
Pressed his good war-steed’s generous flanks in haste ; 








Twice galloped round it, and with searching ken 
Measured with eager glance that caititf den. 

So, in the deserts of dark Afric’s land, 

The lion’s mate, before whom none will stand, 
Robbed in her absence of her precious birth, 
Follows the hunter’s footprints in the earth ; 

In fury foaming, thirsting for his life, 

Flies to his den, though fitted for the strife, 

And bristling crouches for a bold advance, 

While lightnings flash from each avenging glance.”’ 


The fourth canto opens with Fort Neces- 
sity invested, and depicts at length the 
siege, the fierce cannonade on both sides, 
the breach, the assault, and the final over- 
throw of Washington and his troops, fight- 
ing tothelast. The fortis taken: and then, 
“by the aid of saltpetre hurled through the 
air, the walls as they fall make those 
deserts tremble. Olympus resounds: a 
frightful dust with its thick veil obscures 
the light.’ And the canto ends with a re- 
proachful address to the English, about the 
best portion of the poem, in which he alludes 
to Braddock’s defeat, the ravages of the 
Indians, the conquest of Minorca, the defeat 
of Byng, and the ravages in English Afric: 
and India, as so many more blows of heav- 
en’s vengeance. 


“The avenging gods whose se hath no end, 
Thus to their doom the boldly impious send. 
Scourge of the world! ambitious race and line, 
Dread mortal arm, and dread the wrath divine.” 


The reader will thus have at least some 
idea of the plan, style, and spirit of this his- 
torical poem; the subject of which is an act 
of Washington’s, and which treats not only 
of Jumonville’s death, in which he was the 
main actor, but of his surrender at Fort Ne- 
cessity, and that battle of the Monongahela 
in which he displayed his greatest qualities. 


THE GLOBE OF EUPHROSYNUS ULPIUS. 
1542. 

Littzex or no attention has been paid to 
the very curious copper globe made in Ita- 
ly, in 1542, by Euphrosynus Ulpius, and 
dedicated to Cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, a 
man of great ability and sound learning, 
who, after being nuncio in France, Germany, 
and Spain, was raised to the Pontifical 
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throne in 1555, under the title of Marcellus 
if.; but who is less known than his famous 
1ephew Bellarmine. 

The globe bears this title: “Regiones 
Orbis | Terrar: que aut a veterib: | tradi- 
tise, aut nostra Patrvq: | memoria compertz 
sint | Euphrosynus VIpius describe|bat anno 
Salutis | M.D.XLII.;” and in other wreath 
“Marcello Cervino | 8. R. E. Presbitero | 
Cardinali D. D. | Rome.” 

The globe which we describe is the prop- 
erty of Buckingham Smith, Esq., who ob- 
tained it in Spain. It is of copper, mount- 
ed on an oak stand, and in perfect preserva- 
tion. Its size is four feet two and a half 
inches in circumference. The coasts, rivers, 
and lines are engraved, the names of places 
generally punched in. 

The early date of this globe and the small 
number of maps of America that preceded 
it, make it a monument of the highest inter- 
est ; and it will well repay study, as regards 
this continent, while in other parts there is 
no lack of curious and strange matter. 

The outline of North and South America 
is pretty well given, except on the western 
coast of the northern continent, where a sea 
enters, gradually narrowing to its head near 
the Florida coast—California is wanting. In 
the interior, north of Mexico, is Civola, 
Maratta Reg., Avis Reg., Totoneac Reg. 
Where the Mississippi enters the gulf, are 
two large rivers, the Guadalquiver and 
Spiritu Santo, and below them Rio de Oro 
and Rio de Palmas. On the Atlantic coast 
of Florida, beginning southerly, are these 
names: Costa de Corsales, Rio della +, 
Valle Ombrosa, Punta del Olivo. Here the 
Pacific nearly comes in to the Atlantic coast. 
Above again are Selva de Cervi, Piazzia de 
Calami, Langavilla, G. di S. Germano, R. de 
Sole, Normanvilla, C. 8. Johan, Porto Re- 
ale, S. Franc, C. Promont, Refugium, Corte, 
Flora, Cavo de Brettoni, Cemeri, here a 
large river is laid down, which may be in- 
tended for the St. Lawrence, as above it 
are Terra Laboratoris, Bonavista, R. de 
Baccalaos, Terra Corterealis. The upper 

art of North America bears the title thus: 
Seana: seu Nova Gallia, a Verrazano 


Florentino, comperta anno Sal. M. D. 
In South America, Chili is marked Terra 
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Incognita. The Isle of Lobos is laid down, 
the Straits of Magellan appear, but Terra del 
Fuego is merely a projecting cape of the 
great Antartic continent, “Terra australis 
adhuc incomperta,” which runs around the 
earth at that pole; and which opposite to 
the Cape of Good Hope, bears an inscrip- 
tion as to its discovery. 

It becomes an interesting subject of in- 
vestigation, what discoveries are laid down. 
Verrazani’s voyage, in 1524, is distinctly 
referred to, and the name, Cape Breton, is 
older than his day. The names of Civola, 
Avis, Totoneac, come from Cabeza de 
Vaca, the survivor of the expedition of Pan- 
filo de Narvaez, and were probably known 
in Italy by the letter of Friar Mark, an Ital- 
ian Franciscan, who wrote a letter describ- 
ing those parts, and mentioning these three 
kingdoms, on the 2d of September, 1539. 
It was too early to have had any account of 
the expedition of Francisco Vasquez Coro- 
nado, undertaken in 1540. The globe, for 
the same reason, bears no trace of the march 
of De Soto, and gives the geography of those 
parts as it was understood previous to those 
two expeditions, 

The northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
presents probably the results of the voyage 
of Pineda for Garay, in 1517, as no subse- 
quent survey is known previous to the date 
of the globe. 

Iceland and Greenland are laid down, but 
too far to the eastward. 

This interesting globe has been for some 
time at the Library of the New York His- 
torical Society 


MORE GALLOWAY LETTERS. 
New York, Feb. 14th, 1779. 

So few Occurrences of any moment hav- 
ing offer’d since the Departure of my Friend, 
prevented a more early address—of late 
some events have arisen which have enli- 
ven’d the Prospect & animated us with an 
hope of better times—the last Packet gave 
us reason to expect encouragement & Sup- 
port by an early Embarkation of a Formi- 
dable Force, and the Spirit diffused thro’ 
the Nation by the Success of the British 
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Cruizers against the French Trader—the 
Reduction of the whole Province of Geor- 
gia, the cordiality with which the Troops 
were received by the Inhabitants, & the 
Prospect of Carolina being soon in a similar 
Situation. The successful Operations of 
Barrington & Grant in the W. Indies—the 
subsequent Arrival of Byron & the State of 
D’Estaing’s Fleet—added to the increasing 
Dissentions throughout the Colonies, which 
their own Papers announce—have very 
much altered our Feelings since your De- 
parture—the Congress have split into 3 par- 
ties, each supporting itself by publick ap- 
peals, & all attacking one another with much 
acrimony—the Paper Currency reduced to 
13 for 1 & daily diminishing in value—while 
the Friends to Government are making a 
formidable opposition, tho’ on the ostensible 
Ground of Independence. 

The officers of the Rebel Army resigning, 
because the stated Pay will not maintain 
them—the Continental Army reduced to 
5,000 men—the Militia too divided to place 
much dependence on—their Trade almost 
annihilated by the Activity of the Privateers 
from hence—80 in number & all successful 
—the Alliance with France creating much 
Disgust and Jealousy, & more particularly 
from the failure of D’Estaing on every En- 
terprize—altogether fill us with the most flat- 
tering expectation of an advantageous turn in 
affairs. For a Confirmation of your Support 
we now look to the King’s Speech—which 
we hourly expect & which will more pre- 
cisely decide our political Conjectures, The 
large Embarkations for the W. Indies, Geor- 
gia, & Pensacola, we thought at the time 
unfortunate—but are now convinced, were 
well advised and directed—but we want an 
addition to our Force—which if sent early 
will restore us to Peace before the close of 
the Summer—the American Resources are 
exhausted, & the Paper Credit too low to 
furnish material for another active Campaign 

and I can see no mode on which they can 
fall to support their Finances any longer un- 
less they have a foreign Loan—on which 
Subject they are themselves silent. 

500 Refugees of Masachusetts are em- 
bodied, they have encouragement here for 
a Predatory War, and are furnished with 
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Arms by our Commander in Chief. Rd. 
Island is their Rendezvous & N. England 
their object—they have made some progress. 

Since Encouragement has been given to 
Privateers an inundation of Men has flowed 
in, they are actuated not only by a love of 
Gain, but a Sense of their Injuries, which 
leads them to the most active Vengeance, 
and every tide sweeps in their Booty—'tis 
unfortunate this Business did not commence 
more early—but our Admirals have always 
opposed it, ostensibly, because it distressed 
the King’s Ships, whereas the Reverse is true 
—for men were never so plenty as now, & 
they all come from the Rebel Vessels, which 
adds to our strength, while it reduces theirs— 
we are indebted to Lord G. G, for this Per- 
mission, who wrote Gov. Tryon on the Sub- 
ject—since which our Admiral has reluctant- 
ly consented—no longer to publickly embar- 
rass these Cruizers. 

I expect to sail for England in a few 
weeks, by which time I hope other pleasing 
Events will arise.’ Carolina our Eyes are 
directed to for the present—this Province 
reduced & a Force lodged on the Delaware 
& Chesapeak Peninsula & I shall look for 
an early & durable Suspension to the War. 

[am with much regard, 
Your Affectionate Friend, 
Jabez Maup Fisuer. 


The King’s Speech has come to hand 
thro the Rebels & has disconcerted them 
extremely, Fa 
New York, Feb. 25th, 1779. 

Dear Sir: The Address of the House of 
Commons to the King, with the probability 
of vigorous measures being pursued this en- 
suing Campaign affords new spirits to the 
King’s loyal Subjects in this part of Amer- 
ica, Cordial they stood in great need of 

And the indulgencies in permitting 
the Refugees to embody themselves in or- 
der to make excursions and reprisals on their 
oppressors, Which General Clinton has grant- 
ed them, has added new life to those unhap- 
py people. A number from Rhode Island 
have made several excursions on their op- 
pressors, for none other they meddle with, 
and have already shared £2,400 Sterling 
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amongst them, & I am told with the money 
have purchased two small Armed Vessels to 
protect them in their future attempts; this 
spirit will increase, and in the spring of the 
year afford employment for the greatest 
number of a set of Men who hitherto have 
rather been a burden to the nation. 

By Accounts from Philadelphia we are 
assured that discord and Animositie pre- 
vails both in Congress, the Council & As- 
sembly. Arnold has been impeached for 
sundry crimes, and their Attorney General 
ordered to prosecute him. The Assembly 
have passed an Act to take off the attainder 
of Ren. Keen & one other person, this has 
offended the Council, who say by the Con- 
stitution they were fully competent for Acts 
of Grace and Pardon, that as the Execution 
of Roberts & Carlisle were necessary as well 
from Policy, as the preservation of the State, 
the Assembly’s interfering has deprived 
them of an opportunity of Conciliating the 
Affections of the people by shewing these 
less notorious offenders that Mercy which 
the Assembly have done in passing the Act. 
There money depreciates so fast there is no 
It is said to pass at 


fixing the exchange. 
this time from 16 to 20 for One hard Money, 
and in very low estimation among them- 


selves. Bread is scarce, and all provisions 
exceedingly high. 

A body of Troops from Long Island, 
Staten Island, and this place, said to be be- 
tween 3 and 4 Thousand embarked last 
night, supposed to have gone over to the 
Jerseys, but their destination is conjectural 
—the Commander in Chief observing a pro- 
found silence with respect to his designs. I 
am told Generals Tryon, and Skinner, are 
with the Troops, and that Governor Frank- 
lin has accompanied them. An Account from 
Philadelphia announces an Action between 
Colonel Campbell and Lincoln at Puris- 
burg in which the latter acknowledg the 
loss of three Hundred Men, but the Account 
is extremely imperfect and we impatiently 
wait the arrival of dispatches from that 
quarter. 

Appearances in America are favorable, 
but the large detachments sent off to the 


West Indies and Georgia will prevent any | 


material operations ’till reinforcements ar- 
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rive, however excursions will be made on 
the neighboring Posts of the Rebels so as 
to extend our quarters and Open new doors 
for Action for the Refugees who receive 
every encouragement from the Commander 
in Chief. 

It is said Washington has crossed the 
North River, with Eight Hundred Men on 
his way to New London, at which place 
they expect a from Sir William Erskin. 
His Army is considerably weakened by the 
Nine Months Men generally returning home 
and it is expected, the only way his Arn my can 
be filled up is by Drafts from the Militia. You 
will excuse this rough incorrect letter as I 
never heard when the Packet was to sail *til 
I was told the Mail would be Closed in One 
Hour. My compliments to Miss Galloway, 
and believe me Dear Sir, 

Your Affectionate Humble Serv’t. 
J. A. D. 
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REVOLUTIONARY JOURNAL OF AARON 
WRIGHT, 1775. 


I nave been lately favored with the peru- 
sal of a MS. journal kept by Aaron Wright, 
a private in one of the companies of rifle- 
men that were ordered by Congress, June 
14, 1775, to be raised in Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia, and marched to the 
American camp in Cambridge, as we read 
in all the histories of the Revolution. But 
these same histories give us no pictures of 
the daily life, employments, and small events 
of camp life among the soldiers, which are 
daily jotted down in this journal. It com- 
prises fifty-three pages, and extends from 
June 29, 1775, to the morning of the im- 
mortal 4th of July, 1776, when he was dis- 
charged in New Jersey, the term of enlist- 
ment of his company having expired. 


. BR, 
Wasuineton, D. C., March, 1862. . 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND, Pa., June 29, 1775. 
We were sworn to be true and faithful sol- 
diers in the Continental army, under the 
direction of the Right Honorable Congress, 
After this we chose our officers, and lay 
there till the 7th of July, when we got or- 
ders to march next morning. When on 
parade, our Ist lieut, came and told us he 
would be glad if we would excuse him from 
going, which we refused; but, on consider- 
ation, we concluded it was better to con- 
sent; after which he said he would go; but 
we said, “ you shall not command us, for he 
whose mind can change in an hour, is not 
fit to command in the field where liberty is 
contended for.” In the evening we chose a 
private in his place. The next morning we 
marched on board the boats with as good 
spirit as ever men did. 

July 13. Wereached Reading, where we 
got our regimentals, knapsacks, and blank- 
ets. 

July 20. We left Reading, after a great 
dispute about money. Some of us got ten, 
and some fifteen shillings; marched six miles, 
where we encamped near a run, and got 
half a loaf of bread and half a pound of meat 
each man. 

Aug. 1. At Bethlehem, where I visited 
the “Young Men’s House,” composed of 
a great number of rooms, one of which is 
large enough for one hundred men to dine 
in at once, two more with fifty beds in each, 
and ninety in the others. The number of 
each bed is set in the wall at its head, and 
in the room is a board with the number of 
the beds on it; and if any one wants to rise 
before day, he sets the hour on the board 
in the same column with the number of his 
bed, and the watch wakes him at the time. 

[After leaving Bethlehem, Pa., nothing 
important occurred till his company reached 
North River, opposite New Windsor, Aug. 
20,] where we scared a tory, and “ sarched” 
his goods. We found his discharge from 
Gen, Gage. His name was Charles Smith. 

Aug. 24. Marched through Litchfield, 


Conn., where the men took a girl out of| 


jail. 

Aug. 26. Crossed the Connecticut, near 
Hartford, and after marching ten miles 
“catched” a tory; took him two miles and 
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tarred and feathered him, for saying he was 
sorry to see so many men going to fight 
the King, and that he had sent letters to 
Gage’s camp. He said his name was Jo- 
seph Brooks. 

Aug. 30. Reached Dudley, Mass., where 
aman was found guilty of stealing ; said his 
name was Benj. Johnson ; but it was Patrick. 

Aug. 31. Marched to Weston, and staid 
all night ; thence through Framingham, Wa- 
tertown, to Cambridge, where a College 
was kept, called Stoughton’s Hall; thence 
to Prospect Hill. 

Sept. 8. Coi. Thompson’s regiment was 
reviewed, and at about 10 at night we were 
all roused and taken to Plowed Hill, where 
we lay till morning. 

Sept. 10. Great commotion on Prospect 
Hill among the riflemen, occasioned by the 
unreasonable confinement of a sergeant by 
the adjutant of Thompson’s regiment; and 
before it was over, 34 men were confined, 
and two of them put in irons at headquar- 
ters in Cambridge; on the 12th, they were 
tried by a court-martial, and one was whip- 
ped 17 lashes, for stealing, and drummed 
out of camp. 

Sept. 14. John Kelly, one of Capt. Clug- 
gage’s men, shot one of Capt. Chambers’s 
men through the head, for stabbing through 
his [hunting] shirt with a bayonet. 

Sept. 16. One of the musketmen killed 
another by accident. 

Sept. 20. The Red Coats fired 8 “ Bums” 
and 4 cannon at our people on Plowed 
Hill, which did us no other hurt than kill 
one steer that was in a pasture 300 yards 
from Plowed Hill. In return for this, our 
men fired one of our cannon from the fort 
on Prospect Hill at the Red Coats on 
Bunker Hill, where they were drawn up 
to see what effect their firing made. 

Sept. 21. The Red Coated Philistines 
fired 31 cannon and 3 bombs at the Sons of 
Liberty, who were building a parapet to 
secure themselves against the diabolical 
rage of the parliamentary tools on Bunker 
Hill. All they did was to wound 2 men, 
which happened by a stone which a bullet 
hit, and drove it against a man’s leg, but 
did not break the bone; the other, a sod 
raised by the same ball, struck a man on the 
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In the mean time our 
Sons of Freedom shot twice at the Philis- 
tines. A deserter from their fort last night 
says our gun killed 3 and wounded 2 of the 
Philistines. 

Sept. 22. Being George Third’s Corona- 
tion day, the Philistines fired many guns 
for joy; and 2 or 3 bombs at us, which did 
us no harm, 

Sept. 23. The Philistines on Bunker Hill 
fired 8 cannon and 2 bombs, none of which 
did us any harm, although one of the bombs 
broke near over where 200 of our men were 
at work, about 100 yards high. 

Sunday, 24. Peace all day—but in the 
evening Generals Lee and Greene rode on 
to Prospect Hill very fast, and ordered the 
drums to beat to arms. In two minutes the 
Rifle Battalion was all under arms and pa- 
raded ready for the field; and in 6 minutes 
three regiments of musketmen were in the 
fort, but it proved a false alarm. 

Sept. 26. This morning the Riflemen be- 
gan to build barracks, and the Philistines 
“fired 8 or 9 cannon and some bombs before 
breakfast, but hurt nobody. 

Sept. 30. For the last four days we have 
had peace with our diabolical enemies; but 
to-day about 30 Red Coats, below Roxbury, 
fired 12 or 14 shots for nothing. 

October 1. Yesterday I was told by an 
officer that a letter from Gen. Carlton, at 
Quebec, to Gen. Gage, in Boston, was inter- 
cepted by one of our privateers, and brought 
to Gen. Washington, which informs that the 
Canadians threaten to take up arms against 
the regulars there, if Washington sends any 
men to assist them—and the regulars threat- 
en to lay down their arms; and he begs 
Gage to send him some men as soon as pos- 
sible, or the forts will be taken without 
bloodshed. 

Oct. 2. All peace. Our men dug up the 
bones of two people, which were thought to 
be the bones of Indians, who must have 
been buried before Boston was a town. 

Oct. 3. Last night, John Shomney got 
by the picket-guard, and shot twice at the 
regulars. 

Oct. 5. The regulars below Roxbury fired 
eighty-six cannon at our people, and killed 
two cows, and shot the arm of a musket- 


thigh and broke it. 
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man who stood behind an apple-tree. The 
Philistines on Bunker Hill were peaceable. 
A corporal of the guard came to our picket 
guard last night, and says that General 
Gage is to embark for England at one 
o’clock to-day. He says one of their men 
was badly wounded three nights ago by a 
shot from one of our men. 

Oct. 7. Peace with our enemy, but dis- 
turbance enough with rum, for our men got 
money yesterday. 

Oct. 12. No firing for three days. We 
hear from Rhode Island the Red Coats 
threatened our brethren there to bombard 
them, if they did not give them a consider- 
able quantity of sheep, which they refused 
to do. 

Oct. 15. Our “ clargyman” preached with 
his hat on. 

Oct. 17. Our floating batteries were 
launched and went and attacked the regu- 
lars’ floating batteries below Roxbury, but 
to our sorrow, one of our cannons bursted, 
killing two of our men, and wounded the 
captain and six others very badly; but the 
residue, by the help of God, came home 
with the battery. 

Oct. 18. The regulars made a great pa- 
rade and beating of drums, but durst not 
come out. A parcel of our sergeants, with 
the sergeant-major, got confined for their 
drunken behavior, and 2 of the sergeants 
went into the main guard-house. 

Oct. 18. Peace with the regulars, but 
some “rangling” by the musketeers. 

Oct. 23. At 1 in the morning we were 
ordered to be ready to march at the morn- 
ing gun. We marched through Mystic, 
Lynn, Salem, Beverly, to Ipswich, 34 miles, 
through the rain. [The Riflemen were sta- 
tioned about Portsmouth, N. H., to perform 
coast guard; they returned to Cambridge 
Dee. 1st.] 

Dec. 1. John M’Murtry, in Capt. Cham- 
bers’ company, killed John Penn, by his rifle 
going off, when, he says, he did not know 
it was loaded. He was cleaning the lock, 
and put it on and primed it to see how she 
would “fier.” It shot through a double 
partition of inch boards, and through one 
board of a berth, and went in at Penn’s 
breast, and out at his back, and left its mark 
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on the chimney. Penn put his hand on his 
breast, and as he turned round, fell down | 
dead, and never spoke more. 

Dec. 10. In the morning, the drums in 
Colonel Little’s regiment played, and the 
fifes played, and the men were all paraded 
to see who would list for a year, and about 
two-thirds of them followed the recruiting 
drum, 

Dee. 12. As I was looking over the new 
England Chronicle, vol. viii., No. 384, for 
Thursday, Dee. 7, 1775, I happened to cast 
my eye on Monsieur Voltaire’s Letter to his 
friend at Amsterdam, after the defeat of the 
Spaniards before Algiers, He says, “ Ever 
since the religious wars ceased, Christian 
knights have been totally useless” —and 
then proceeds to describe their policy: “Al- 
giers, which has 2 men-of-war of 50 guns 
each, 4 of 40, and 5 frigates of 30 each, is 
sole master of the Mediterranean, and pre- 
scribes laws to the Dutch, English, French, 
and Spaniards, each of whose navies consists 
of at least 200 ships of war; that is ridicu- 


lous, you will say. But no matter; they 


say it is politic. I congratulated myself 
when I found Spain, most Catholic, cutting 
throats, and fitting out a fleet to destroy 
Algiers. But, to my surprise, I soon be- 


held ten or twelve thousand of them lie} 


dead before the batteries of Algiers, and 
the fleet sailing home as fast as possible. 

*“ But will not France, Great Britain, and 
Holland immediately join Spain and put a 
period to these little but troublesome States? 
No! by no means! Their High Mighti- 
nesses, the Dutch, must remain neuter, to 
sell their powder and ball, as also their 
cheese, to both belligerent States. Great 
Britain is just now engaged in a war of 





more consequence with her own colonies, 
Doubtless to know the cause of that civil 
war between mother and daughter, which 
has already cost the lives of hundreds, and 
is likely to throw the whole nation into con- 
vulsions, it is in one word this: the daugh- 
ter colonies say, “ We will supply you with 
every thing in our power, cheerfully, freely, 
and voluntarily.” But the mother country 
replies; “‘ Because you will give every thing 
cheerfully, freely, and voluntarily, you are 
rebels, and your throats must be cut.” 


Which is pretty d 
think. 

Jan. 9, 1776. Last night Major Knowl 
ton was dispatched with 100 men, to mak« 
an incursion into Charlestown. He crossed 
the mill dam that lies between Cobble Hill 


near the case, I 


}and Bunker Hill, and proceeded down the 


street toward the ferry. A part of the men, 
at the same time, under Capt. Keys, were 
ordered to take part at the end of the street, 
near Bunker Hill, to intercept any who 
should escape from the houses. Those who 
went down the street found six men and 
one woman in one house; one they killed 
because he would not be taken prisoner ; 
the other six all submitted and were brought 
to headquarters. They burned ten houses, 
in one of which, according to the woman, 
there were seventeen men burnt. They 
also brought away six muskets; all of which 
was done without the loss of a man on our 
side. 

March 3. Last night our people threw 
the first bombs into Boston, which set the 
regulars at the same work (which has not 
been for more than two months), but to our 


|loss, two of our mortars were bursted. ‘In 


the morning, before day of the 4th, the Par- 
liamentary tools threw several near the 
fort on Lechmere Point, and one into Pros- 
pect Hill fort (which they never did before), 
but it hurt no one, although there were 
above 1000 men in it. Our men kept a 
slow cannonading all day, and the enemy re- 
turned it as slowly. In the evening the 
brass mortar “Congress” was brought to 
Cobble Hill, and as soon as it was dark they 
began to work with her; but at the third 
shot she bursted, after which the regulars 
saluted us with several bombs, that did no 
harm, and Generals Greene and Putnam 
made their balls rattle in Boston, bravely. 

March 5. Last night cannon and mortars 
were firing slowly all night; two men 
were wounded, and one Moor killed by a 
bomb falling into the fort at Lechmere 
Point. 

March 6. We were ordered to march to 
Roxbury, whence we marched through Dor- 
chester town to Dorchester Neck, where 
our men were building forts. We went 
again the 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
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March 10. Last night, about 8, the regu- 
lars began to cannonade us very smartly, 
which was continued all night, and was re- 
turned from four of our forts. We lost 
four men by one ball, and one by another, 
each of whom, at a moderate computation, 
cost the butchers 350 Ibs. powder, besides 
balls, of which the Continental army gath- 
ered 900 to-day, the least of which weighed 
6 lbs., some 9, 12, 18, 24, and 32 lbs. each. 
Of the two latter, 250 were picked up. 
About 10 o’clock twelve transports and 
three men-of-war moved toward Castle Wil- 
liam, and seemed to be full of soldiers, but 
did not go out of the harbor. 

March 11. Yesterday, His Excellency, in 
the evening, ordered some of the troops on 
Dorchester Neck to go with “piques” and 
spades on to a hill near Boston, and begin to 
work, As soon as it was dark they were or- 
dered away, and the butchers cannonaded 
the hill all night, while our people at Lamb’s 
Dam cannonaded Boston likewise. But our 
people wrought in —_ and safety till morn- 
ing, whenlo! the Grand Butcher’s surprise! 
He saw he had spent his powder and ball for 
nothing, while we had made a first-rate fort, 
a mile from the ground, with six 18-pound 
cannon in it. 

[On the 15th, the Rifle battalion marched 
from Prospect Hill for New York city, 
where, and in New Jersey, they were ac- 
16] employed till discharged, July 4th, 
1776. 


THOMAS CUSHING. 
[A paper read before the N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society.] 
BY JAMES S, LORING. 


Wau this Society hath for its great 
object the authentic data and moral devel- 
opment of biography and history, it will 
have an honored name, wherever it is known, 
and thence achieve enduring strength. Had 
we the ability we would illustrate this re- 
mark, 

Among the early patriots of Massachu- 
setts, the memoir of whose life has been 
most unpardonably neglected, beside the 
great Samuel Adams, we find that of Thomas 
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Cushing, who thus boldly stated in the 
Continental Congress of 1774: “‘ Whoever 
considers the present state of Great Britain 

and America, must see the necessity of spir 

ited measures, Great Britain has drawn 
the sword against us, and nothing prevents 
her sheathing it in our bowels but want of 
sufficient force.” On turning to John Ad- 
ams, who is remarkable for the expression 
of opinions on all the great actors of the 
Revolution who rise before him, and whose 
works more fully develop our national his- 
tory than any others we notice, he says of 
Thomas Cushing, that “he is steady and 
constant, and busy in the interest of liberty 
and the opposition. Is famed for secrecy 
and his talent at procuring intelligence. 
Cushing is silent and sly.” Why is it that 
so persevering a man as he, of whom Dr, 
Johnson remarked, that “ One object of the 
Americans is to adorn the brows of Cushing 
with a diadem,” and who stood in the Con- 
tinental Congress, an honored type of the 
commercial class on our seaboard, should 
have in our biographical dictionaries so small 
a niche, without a detail of one half the ¢a- 
pacities in which he served his country, is 
beyond the power of penetration to compre- 
hend. Our literary writers and historians 
will reap as liberal reward in coming out 
with the lives and times of our great patri- 
otic men, prepared in a popular manner, 
and enriched with embellishments, as in any 
other field of mental labor they can enter. 
What do we know of Samuel Dexter and 
Charles Jarvis, who held a whirlwind power 
of the popular mind, and were foremost of 
our political orators? We leave these sug- 
gestions to our literary men, trusting that 
this dereliction of duty will be atoned for 
before every thing but the record of their 
personal eloquence passeth away. 

Thomas Cushing was born in Boston, 
March 24, 1725, on the location of the 
Bromfield House; it is supposed on the 
street of that name. His father was the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, in 
1742, and moderator of the town-meeting 
that voted thanks to Peter Faneuil for the 
gift of the Market-house and Town-hall, in 
that year. His mother was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Bromfield, who, according 
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to the News Letter, “fell down dead in her 
chamber alone, Oct. 30, 1746.” 

Thomas Cushing was one of John Lovel’s 
earliest scholars in the Boston Latin School, 
at the same period with Cooper, Checkley, 
and Royal Tyler. He graduated at Har- 
vard College, in 1744, in the class of 
Dr. Mayhew and Bishop Bass; became a 
member of the Old South Church, in 
1756. He married Deborah, daughter of 
Thomas Fletcher, Oct. 1, 1747, and was 
early a merchant of Boston. When a mem- 
ber of the legislature, in 1762, he was one 
of their committee for the erection of Hollis 
Hall for Harvard College. When Bernard 
rejected the nomination of James Otis, as 
speaker, Mr. Cushing filled the station from 
the year 1766 to 1774, and was fourteen 
years a member of the House. He was a 
member of the Provincial and Continental 
Congresses. He was the commissary-gen- 
eral in 1775. He was of the governor’s 
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council from 1775 to °78. He was ever 


active on Boston Revolutionary committees. 


He was one of the legislative committee, in 
1776, that addressed General Washington 
on the departure of the British troops from 
Boston. In 1777 he was judge of probate 
for Suffolk, In 1778 he was one of the le- 
gislative committee that drafted a rejected 
State Constitution. He was president of 
the Senate in 1780, He was lieutenant- 
governor eight years under Hancock and 
Bowdoin; and when Hancock resigned, in 
1785, Mr. Cushing became the acting gov- 
ernor. He was the captain of Castile Wil- 
liam, vested in the lieutenant-governo.. The 
fees and perquisites of that station were the 
only pay for both offices, He was also the 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He 
was one of the commissioners of the Society 
in London for the Propagating of the Gos- 
pel in New England, and one of the found- 
ers of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 

The sobriquet of “the Family of the 
Judges,” may be fitly applied to the Cush- 
ing race, as not less than twelve of the 
name, and no one has ever filled judicial 
stations more worthy of the ermine than 
Thomas Cushing; for his moderate and 
conciliatory spirit effected a great amount 
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of good, not only in restraining the restive 
spirits of Hancock and Adams, but in mod 
ifying the tone of the royalists and the patri 
ots; and his temperate decision of character 
in reference to the arbitrary policy of the 
crown, while Speaker of the House, had a 
great effect. While Samuel Adams never 
knew compromise, Thomas Cushing was an 
earnest pacificator, as is obvious in his let- 
ters to Richard Henry Lee, until the blood 
of Lexington made all men of one mind. 
Nearly all the leaders of the American Rev- 
olution were comparatively young men, but 
few of them being over fifty, and a large 
number less than forty years of age. What 
a stimulus is this to young America, Han- 
cock was less than forty when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Washington 
was but forty-four on his triumphal entry 
into Boston. Quincy died at thirty-one, 
and Warren fell on Bunker Hill at thirty- 
four. Indeed the sires of the Revolution 
were but sons; yet, the counsels of the 
fathers aroused them to action. 

Mr. Cushing, during the whole period of 
the Revolution, and until his decease, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, was the 
devoted friend and chief counsellor of John 
Hancock, who said to him in a letter— 
many of his letters are in existence—from 
Philadelphia, in 1776, “I never flatter, but 
shall ever in future unbosom myself to you, 
and write freely, feeling confident that I 
can rely on your friendship.” Cushing, at 
this late day, is styled “ the timid speaker ;” 
but if the undiminished confidence and 
friendship of such patriots as Hancock, the 
brace of Adamses, and Otis, be an indica- 
tion of his character, prudence and fore- 
sight were his great points of action rather 
than tame timidity. Cushing was full well 
aware of the danger of “vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself, and falls on t’other 
side.” No doubt Cushing was one of the 
first to propose a Congress of the Colonies, 
as Franklin says to him in a letter from 
London, July 7, 1773: “It is natural to 
suppose as you do, that if the oppressions 
continue, a Congress may grow out of that 
correspondence.” Franklin here alludes to 
the difference with Hutchinson. ‘ Noth- 
ing,” he continues, “ would more alarm our 
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ministry, but if the Colonies “agree to hold | 
a Congress, I do not see how it can be pre- 
vented.” 

Mr. Cushing was the friend and corre- 
spondent of Dr. Franklin, says Tudor, and 
received from him the famous letters of 
Hutchinson and others, that produced so 
strong an effect at the time. The moderate 
counsels of Dr. Franklin were received by 
him with very congenial feelings. He was 
steady in the course he adopted, possessing 
much prudence, little zeal, and no ambition 
for martyrdom, or desire for that species of 
pre-eminence that isolates the possessor from 
all persons excepting immediate partisans. 
Mr. Cushing, next to Mr. Otis, became the 
most known from the part he took in public 
affairs. 

In August, of this year, Speaker Cushing 
addressed an eloquent appeal to Lord Dart- 
mouth, on the privations of the Colonies, 
that would honor the head of an Adams or 
an Otis. We find that so far back as 1768, 
Cushing was chairman of a convention of 
towns in Massachusetts, held at Boston, 
complaining that a standing army was at 
variance with the Bill of Rights, that the 
legislative address had not been presented 
to the crown, and petitioning that a new 
session of the General Court may be called. 
The wise and sagacious counsels of Cushing 
had an almost unlimited unseen power over 
the master-spirits of Boston; and had he 
been gifted with the graces of oratory, no 
man would have been more popular in po- 
litical assemblies than this man. On resort- 
ing to that exhaustless fountain, the works 
of John Adams, we quaff another refreshing 
draught in relation to his devoted friend, 
Mr. Cushing: “ His good sense and sound 
judgment, the urbanity of his manners, his 
universal good character, his numerous 
friends and connections, and his continual 
intercourse with all sorts of people, added 
to his constant attachment to the liberties 
and interest of his country, gave him a great 
and salutary influence from the beginning, 
in 1760.” Mr. Cushing viewed office-hunt- 
ing as one of the greatest dangers of this 
republic; and, when on his death-bed, he 
stated to his son that though he had passed 
the most of his days in public life, he ad- 
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vised him never to seek office, or take office 
when offered, unless he felt equal to the 
station. Madame Hancock used to relate 
in reference to the decease of Mr, Cushing, 
that one evening, Mr. Hancock, being de- 
sirous of a confidential interview with Mr. 
Cushing, sent his boobyhut tohim. Though 
very unwell, Mr. Cushing forthwith rode to 
see Mr. Hancock, who was grieved at his 
condition, and overwhelmed him with apol- 
ogies. Mr. Cushing died Feb. 28, 1788, of 
the lung fever, just four days after this in- 
terview. Among the pall-bearers at his 
funeral were Samuel Adams, James Sullivan, 
and James Bowdoin. Governor Hancock 
attended the widow in the same coach with 
the relatives at the funeral; and sad was 
his heart at the decease of his bosom-friend, 
who had been so devoted to his country 
through all the perils of the Revolution. 

A marble obelisk, executed by Carey, in 
1846, was erected over his remains, at the 
expense of Henry Newman, Esq., a grand 
son, in the Granary Cemetery, on the south 
side. In the year 1790, a lady prepared for 
the widow of Goy. Cushing the device of a 
mourning ring to be presented by her to 
Gov. Hancock, representing Friendship, and 
having reference to their intercourse in the 
government of the State, but is not now in 
the Hancock family. In the centre of the 
device is a Pyramid, on the foot of which is 
the word “ Massachusetts,” on the right of 
the Pyramid is a Corinthian column, with 
the name of “ Cushing,” inscribed, his age, 
and the period of his decease. Both these 
columns are fixed on rollers, the Scythe of 
Death from behind cutting the rollers from 
the Ionic column ; a woman in surprise and 
distress at the foot of the column, which ap- 
pears falling, moving from before it as if to 
escape being crushed by the fall. Her eye 
is fixed upon the Corinthian column; and, 
pointing to the Ionic column, is supposed 
then to utter the motto: “ Your friend ex- 
pires.” The whole of this device is deco- 
rated with a yew-tree rising from one side 
of the Ionic column, and reaching above the 
top of it. A weeping-willow is rising from 
the side of the Corinthian column, and 
branching over the top until it intermingles 
with the top of the yew-tree. The Ionic 
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column, the yew-tree, the scythe of death, 
and the pyramid, were of Gov. Cushing’s 
hair. The Corinthian column was of Gov. 
Hancock’s hair. The distressed female and 
the motto, were of widow Cushing’s hair. 
‘The droop and willow were of widow Cush- 
ing’s hair, Gov. Hancock’s hair, and the hair 
of the widow’s children. 

We have the remarkable relation here- 
with, on the autbcrity of the late Col. Jo- 
seph May, of Boston. Many years since, 
when repairs were making in the Granary 
Cemetery, it was discovered that the roots 
of an elm-tree had penetrated the tomb of 
Cushing, owing to the dilapidated condition 
of the uncemented wall at its side, which 
had caved in. The cover of the coffin which 
inclosed the remains of the governor, had 
rotted away, and the roots of the tree had 
extended around the coffin, and the fibres 
had spread over the skull of Cushing, 
weaving a complete veil over its face as 
exquisitely delicate as if it were of lace. 

Mr. Loring also read the following letter 
from Mrs. Cushing to her husband, and his 
reply to the same: 


Madam Cushing to her husband. 
Boston, Sept. 19, 1774. 

My pear: I was glad to hear by Mr. 
Swift you were in such good health and 
spirits, and I would dispense with a letter 
now and then, provided I could hear of 
your health and welfare by your friends to 
whom you may write. Good Dr. Chauncy 
has been very kind in coming to see me. I 
should be very glad if you would find time 
to write to him and Dr, Cooper, who has 
this minute called upon me to know how you 
are, and says he had written two letters, 
which he fears have been intercepted. He 
sends his best respects to you, and would 
be very glad to have a line from you. I 
wrote you by Mr. Casey, and sent you one 
of Phyllis Wheatley’s books, which you will 
wonder at; but Mr. Dickinson, Mrs. Cly- 
mer, and Mrs, Ball, with some other ladies, 
were so pleased with Phyllis and her per- 
formances, that they bought her book, and 
got her to compose some pieces for them, 
which reminded me of Mrs. Vanhorn to 
Hume. Iam obliged to you for the kind 
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care you take of us, and shall think myself 
very happy in being under the care and di- 
rection of Mr, Swift. My spirits have been 
very good considering that you, who are 
the great support of them, are at such a 
distance from me. 

The fleet and army are kept in perpetual 
fear, which they may thank themselves for. 
Their taking the cannon on the Common 
and fortifying the Neck, and taking the 
powder, etc., has made our people keep'a 
good look-out, and in many instances have 
been too sharp for them. The Charlestown 
people carried their cannon to Watertown 
or Waltham. The people have got two of 
Mr. Paddock’s cannon one night, which oc- 
casioned the other two to be put under 
guard; but in a night or two our people 
got them, which made the officers mad, 
saying, “they believed the devil had got 
them away; for it was not half an hour ago 
they had their hands on them.” They de- 
sired their soldiers “to go into the Common 
and take care of their one; for the people 
were so devilish sly, that they would have 
it before morning.” The ships were much 
alarmed at hearing our men were coming 
to them by thousands, in flat-bottomed boats, 
to burn them. They were kept on the 
watch at the Castle, and aboard the ships 
all night. There has been a great jealousy 
on both sides, I wish the people may be 
composed ; for I think we may do without 
fighting, if they would exercise a little pa- 
tience and self-denial. 


Sept. 21, 1774. 

The above was written to send by the 
last post, but was too late. I am sorry to 
learn you have been kept in such anxiety. 
My spirits were very good until one Satur- 
day, riding into town, I found the Neck be- 
set with soldiers—the cannon hoisted— 
many tories on the Neck, and many more 
going up to see the encampment, with the 
greatest pleasure in their countenances, 
which I must confess gave a damp to my 
spirits which I had not before felt. But 
I hope the rod of the wicked will not always 
rest upon us, and that their triumph will be 
but short. None of our friends think of 
moving themselves, or house-furniture, at 
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present. When it is necessary, I doubt not 
I shall have many good friends to advise 
and assist me. I hope there are none of us 
but what would sooner wrap themselves in 
sheep and goat-skins, than buy goods of a 
people who have insulted them in such a 
scandalous manner. 


Reply. 
Puravetpal, Oct. 4, 1774. 

My pear: I have received your kind fa- 
vor of the 19th and 2ist September. I 
have wrote Dr. Cooper twice, and design 
soon to write Dr. Chauncy. Give my best 
respects to both of them. I have commu- 
nicated your several agreeable letters to the 
Farmer and his lady, to Mr. Mifflin and 
Mr. Thompson, and their ladies, and others. 
They all are extremely pleased with them, 
and admire them for the patriotic, calm, and 
undaunted spirit they breathe. The Farmer 
says, if it was customary to choose women 
into the assembly, he should be heartily for 
choosing you Speaker of the House—they 
all wish to see you here. Mr. Mifflin and 
Mr. Charles Thompson were chosen yester- 
day members for this city, and Mr. John 
Dickinson was chosen on Saturday last mem- 
ber for the county, a good sign that the 
people are hearty in the cause of liberty. I 
wish I could write you any politics; but as 
I am enjoined to secrecy, must refrain. It 
is currently reported in the city that the 
Congress have voted that no goods shall be 
imported from Great Britain and Ireland 
after the first day of December next, 
and that none imported after that day 
shall be used or consumed, and that the 
Congress have also voted that no goods 
or merchandise shall, after the 10th day 
of September next, be exported from the 
Colonies to Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
West Indies, unless our grievances shall be 
redressed before that time,—and I do not 
deny or contradict these reports. Was it 
not for the concern we are under for the 
people of Boston and the Massachusetts, we 
should spend our time here very agreeably. 
We sit in Congress from nine o’clock in the 
morning to three, sometimes four, in the 
afternoon; we then dine with the nobles in 
Philadelphia, with seldom less than ten, 
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twelve, or fifteen in company, and after that 
spend the evening very agreeably. I have 
just seen a letter from London, dated fourth 
of August, which informs that a man-of-war, 
which left Boston on the sixth of July, had 
brought them such intelligence of the con- 
duct of General Gage, as had thrown them 
into confusion and consternation, as they 
apprehended the consequences of it would be 
a civil war; and that they were under great 
apprehensions that it had commenced before 
that time. Iam in good health, and hope 
this will find you in the same agreeable sit- 
uation. I remain in haste, 
Your affectionate husband, 
Tuomas CusHING. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


Essex Instirutrr.— Salem, March 24, 
1862.—A. C. Goodell, Esq., was called to 
preside. 

Rev. Joseph B. Felt read a very interest- 
ing and instructive lecture on the early Pi- 
racies on this coast, with particular refer- 
ence to Capt. William Kidd. Remarks 
were then made by the chair, and Messrs, 
Beaman and Phippen, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr, Felt. 

Various donations were announced. 

April 7.—At the meeting of this evening, 
George D. Phippen was called to the chair. 
C. M. Tracy, of Lynn, gave an interesting 
lecture on Phyllotaxis, or the arrangement 
of leaves upon the stem—the uses of the 
leaf in vegetable economy—the variety of 
its forms in different plants, mode of de- 
velopment, &c. Mr, Tracy’s lecture was 
followed by remarks from the chair; and a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Tracy, on 
motion of Rev. C. C. Beaman, 

Donations were announced, 

April 25.—The meeting this evening com- 
menced at 8 o’clock, the President in the 
chair. 

A.C. Goodell read a paper on the history 
of the Puritans, with especial reference to 
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the distinction between the Separatists, or 
Independents of Plymouth Colony, and the 
Non-conformists of Massachusetts Bay. 

Beginning with a brief review of the prog- 
ress of the Anglican Reformation up to the 
time of the Marian persecutions, he described 
the difficulties in the church of the exiles at 
Frankfort, in 1554, as the origin of Puritan- 
ism in the Church of England; though the 
name Puritan is not known to have been 
used before 1564. 

He then traced the origin of the Old Sep- 
aratists to the year 1566; of the Brownists 
to the year 1582; of the Semi-Separatists 
to the year 1602—from whom sprang the 
Plymouth Colonists, or “ Pilgrim F: athers e 
—and of the Non-conformists to the year 


1559, of which class were the Puritans of 


Massachusetts Bay. 

In conclusion, he entered into an examina- 
tion of the doctrines and of the ecclesiastical 
systems of the two colonies; and concluded 
that the difference between them was chief- 
ly in their respective origins and ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions, and not in any essential 


variance respecting matters of doctrine or| 


discipline, which will account for the rapid 
and complete union of the two Colonies in 


all ecclesiastical matters, and for the har-| 
mony with which both labored to build up| 


a church system which was peculiar, and 
which combined, in some measure, the char- 
acteristics of the politics of the three great 
classes of dissenters: the Presbyterians, the 
Erastians, and the Independents of Old| 
England. 

F. W. Putnam gave a brief outline of the 
Animal Kingdom, with reference to the 
principal elements that mark the Branch, 
the Class, the Order, the Family, the Genus, 
the Species, and Variety. He also explained 
the mode of instruction in Zoology adopted 
by Prof. Agassiz at his school in Cambridge, 
and proposed to adopt a similar course. 

On motion of Rev. E. B. Willson, the 
thanks of the Institute were tendered to 
Messrs. Goodell and Putnam for their inter- 
esting remarks, 

May —.—The annual meeting took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. - Samuel P. 
Fowler, of Danvers, Vice- president, in the 
absence of the President, in the chair. 
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The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—A. Huntington. Vice-presi- 
dents—Of Natural History, 8. P. Fowler ; 
of Horticulture, Jas. Upton; of History, A. 
C. Goodell, Jr. Secretary and Treasurer— 
H. Wheatland. JLibrarian—J. H. Stone. 
Cabinet-keeper—R.H.Wheatland. Finance 
Committee—J. C. Lee, R. 8. Rogers, H. M. 
Brooks, G. D. Phippen, J. Chamberlain. 
Library do.—J. G. Waters, A. Crosby, D. 
Roberts, N. J. Holden. Publication do.— 
A. C, Goodell, H. Wheatland, G. D. Phip- 
pen, I. J. Patch, J. H. Stone, G. M. Whip- 
ple. Curators of Natural History—Bota 
ny, C. M. Tracy ; Ornithology, F. W. Put- 
nam; Herpetology and Icthyology, R. H. 
Wheatland; Articulata and Radiata, Caleb 
Cook; Geology, H. F. Shepard ; Mammal- 
ogy, ——-; Comp. Anatomy, a 
W heatland; Paleontology and Mollusca, F. 
| I. King; Mineralogy, D. M. Balch. Cw- 
rators of History—Ethnology, W. 8S. Mes- 
servy, M. A. Stickney, F. H: Lee; Manu- 
scripts, H. M. Brooks, Ira J. Patch, L. R. 
Stone; Fine Arts, G. L. Streeter, "@. B. 
Buttrick, F. Peabody, J. G. Waters. Cu- 
rators of Horticulture—Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, J. Upton, J. M. Ives, J. Fisk Allen, J. 
S. Cabot, John Bertram, G. B. Loring, R. 
S. Rogers, C. F. Putnam; Flowers, F. Put- 
nam, W. Mack, C. H. Norris, Geo. D. Glov- 
ler, B. A. West. On Field Meetings—Al- 
len W. Dodge, of Hamilton; C. M. Tracy, 
of Lynn; S. P. Fowler, of Danvers; John 
M. Ives, R. H. Wheatland, C. H. Norris, 
and C. C. Beaman, of Salem. On Evening 
Meetings—A. C. Goodell, C. C. Beaman, 
W. J. Rolfe, H. M. Brooks, G. D. Phippen, 
C. H. Norris, E. B. Willson, F. W. Put- 
nam, James Kimball. 

‘The various reports were presented, show- 
ing the Institute to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The meetings of the past year have 
been regularly held, and were attended with 
a greater degree of success than the condi- 





tion of public affairs would have given rea- 
son to warrant. 


Otp Cotony Histroricat Socrery. — 
Taunton, Mass.— At a special meeting, 
called for the purpose, Rev. M. Blake, Vice- 
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president, in the chair, Hon. John Daggett, 
President of the Society, read an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of the two broth- 
ers, Joel and Daniel Reed, of Attleboro, 
with some account of their many mu- 
sical compositions and publications, They 
were men of the last generation, and gained 
a wide reputation for their musigal ability. 
Many of their hymn-tunes are still favorites 
with the people, being sung in all places of 
worship throughout the land, It is enough 
to mention Lisbon, Winter, and Windham, 
as specimens of their composition and their 
popularity. The paper is to be published. 
Rey. C. H. Brigham, reported on remark- 
able trees within the Old Colony. A sing- 
ular tree in Taunton, elicited considerable 
discussion. It is an apple-tree of some age, 
out of the centre of whose stem, at the first 
branches, issues a stately elm, whose trunk 
is entirely inclosed within that of the apple- 
tree, for five or six feet from the ground, 
Both trees are growing; the elm vigorous- 
ly, and at the evident expense of the other. 
‘Yheir age is not known, though their pres- 


ent singular connection is traceable back for 
some forty years. 

A valuable donation of pamphlets was re- 
ceived from C. F. Clarke, of Norton. 

This Society is making efforts for enlarg- 


ed usefulness. It is collecting the names of 
all volunteers in the Federal service, who 
are natives or have been residents of Taun- 
ton; of whom it is believed there are nearly 
one thousand, Any information on this 
subject will be gratefully received by the 
Society. Address A, M. Ide, Esq., or Rev. 
M. Blake, Taunton. 





New Eneranp Historic-GENEALOGICAL 
Soctery.— Boston, June 4, 1862.—At the 
stated monthly meeting of this Society, 
Wednesday afternoon of the above date, 
President Winslow Lewis, M. D., in the 
chair, the Librarian, John H. Sheppard, Esq., 
reported that eight bound volumes and forty- 
eight pamphlets had been donated to the 
Society during the past month. 

Wm. B. Trask, the Historiographer, read 
carefully prepared and interesting memoirs 
of three members, who have lately deceased, 


viz.: Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., of Burling- 
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ton, Vt., formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, an honorary member ; Rev. 
George W. Bethune, of New York, the elo- 
quent preacher and popular author, a cor- 
responding member; Mr. George Eddy 
Henshaw, of Cambridgeport, a resident 
member, who recently died at Alexandria, 
Va., in the service of the United States. 
He was the first member of this Society 
whose life has been sacrificed for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, in the present con- 
flict. He was a non-commissioned officer 
in the 18th regiment of Massachusetts vol- 
unteers, 

Hon. Charles Hudson, of Lexington, read 
a portion of his MS. History of the Town of 
Lexington, setting forth, in an able manner, 
the causes of the American Revolution, 
which commenced in Lexington, on the 19th 
of April, 1775. He maintained that the 
controversy with the mother country did 
not begin or end in the question of taxation, 
as is generally supposed. Taxation, at one 
time was made the occasion ot bitter strife, 
but the true cause was deeper and more 
vital. Great Britain claimed the right to 
legislate for the Colonies “ in all cases what- 
soever,” whether by general laws which ap- 
plied to the whole empire, or by partial 
laws which applied only to the Colonists. 
On the other hand, the Colonists maintained 
that on leaving England with a charter, 
which was a compact which no earthly 
power could rightfully infringe, they were 
clothed with all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of English subjects, and having 
by their charter all legislative powers, they 
had a lawful right to make their own laws; 
and that the enactments of Parliament 
touching the Colonies were void, on the 
ground that they were not represented in 
Parliament, and that most of these enact- 
ments were not only violations of the Colo- 
nial charters, but directly repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of the English Con- 
stitution. 

The Colonies complained not of taxation 
alone, but of the attempts on the part of the 
ministry to quarter troops upon them, and to 
maintain standing armies among them in 
time of peace without the consent of their 
Legislatures ; to make the judges of the Su- 
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preme Court dependent upon the crown 


alone; to deprive the people of the right se- 
cured to all English subjects of being tried by 
a jury of their peers in the vicinity of the al- 
leged offence ; and to modify and annul their 
charters. They maintained that this whole 
system of measures was designed to reduce 
them to a state of vassalage, and that in re- 
sisting these aggressive measures they but 
vindicated their rights as British subjects. 
Mr. Hudson said that it was a libel upon 
the character of our patriot fathers to say 
that they involved the country in all the 
horrors of war to save themselves from a 
paltry tax upon stamped paper and tea. 
They had motives higher, purer, and holier. 
They stood upon sacred compacts and the 
great principles of human rights. They felt 
that they were set for the defence of free- 
dom; that they had not only personal rights 
to maintain, but a posterity to serve and a 
God to obey. Entertaining these views, 
they could not hesitate. To submit to such 
encroachments would be injustice to them- 
selves and their posterity, and treason to 


that Almighty Power by which they had | 


been sustained, and in which they put their 
trust. 

On motion of John H. Sheppard, Esq., 
the thanks of the Society were presented to 
Mr. Hudson, for his valuable and interest- 
ing paper. 


NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey Hisrortcan Socrery.— 
Newark, May 15, 1862.—The Society or- 
ganized soon after 12, Ist Vice-president, 
Hon. James Parker, in the chair; the health 
of the President, ex-Chief-justice Hornblow- 
er, not allowing him to be present. 

Among the distinguished persons present 
was Capt. C.S8. Boggs, who bore so gallant 
a part in the naval exploit at New Orleans, 
and who was invited to take a seat by the 
side of the President. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, Mr. Whitehead, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, presented the letters 
and communications received since Jan- 
uary. 
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The Librarian, Mr. Congar, submitted his 
report of donations received since the last 
meeting. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Alofsen, reported the 
balance in the treasury to be $508.25; of 
which $56.42 belonged to the library fund. 

Mr. Field, from the Committee on Pub- 
lications, reported the issue, since the last 
meeting, of another number of the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Society, covering all the 
transactions to the present time, which mem- 
bers not in arrears could receive from the 
Librarian. The committee urged some ac- 
tion towards securing the funds required to 
publish the “ tecords of the ‘Town of New- 
ark,” which the Society resolved, some years 
since, to make the next volume of their “ Col- 
lections” ; they thought sufficient interest 
ought to be felt in the early history of what 
was now so large and influential a city, to 
secure at once the publication of these 
records, 

Mr. Jackson, from the Committee on the 
Library, submitted a report, in which they 
made an earnest appeal in behalf of the 
treasury ; if the objects of the Society were 
intended to be fully carried out, more lib- 
erality should be shown towards it; the ex- 
penses of binding, rent, and various inci- 
dentals connected with the due preservation 
of the books and manuscripts, rendered it 
essential that the committee should have 
larger resources at command, 

Several gentlemen were elected members 
who were reported on favorably by the 
Nominating Committee, and new nomina- 
tions were received, 

Mr. Whitehead presented the original 
pencil sketch of the “Summer-house of 
Cockloft Hall,” alluded to in the “ Salama- 
gundi” papers of Irving and his coadjutors, 
which is still standing in the northern sub- 
urbs of the city, from which the vignette to 
Putnam’s edition of those papers was en- 
graved, Mr. W. read an article which ap- 
peared in the Newark Daily Advertiser, 
shortly after Irving’s death, a portion of 
which appeared in the same edition. 

Referring to the frequent visits paid by 
him and his friends to the mansion of which 
the summer-house was an adjunct, then the 
property of Mr. Gouverneur Kemble, and 
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now the residence of Mr. Winslow L. Whit- 
ing, Mr. Whitehead thought the literary 
associations of the building warranted the 
preservation of some memorial of its. ap- 
pearance. The sketch was mounted on the 
ornament which had formed the apex of the 
building. 

Mr. Whitehead said, he had also the 
agreeable duty to perform of presenting to 
the Society from Miss Rutherford another 
valuable collection of manuscripts referring 
to the controverted Elizabethtown claim, 
and to the discussions relating to the settle- 
ment of the boundary lines between East 
and West Jersey, and New Jersey and New 
York. They were intimately connected with 
the large collection received from the same 
generous donor, two years since. He had 
arranged and added them to the index of 
that collection, and to indicate their value, 
Mr. W. drew attention particularly to some 
of the original documents, which were of 
great interest. The dates of the various 


papers extend from 1686 to 1784, and are 
well deserving the examination of the stu- 
dent of our history. It might be safely said 


that the history of New Jersey could not 


be properly written, without the aid of 


these two collections. 

Several interesting donations were also 
received from members present. 

Mr. C. C. Haven drew attention to the 
return of Asst.-adj.-general Freese, to New 
Jersey, from the battle of Williamsburg ; 
and that the statements of that gentleman 
were such as fully exonerated the New Jer- 
sey troops from any imputation of having 
faltered in the least on that day. He pre- 
sented a small diagram of the field of battle, 
and made a brief exposition of the move- 
ments of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th regiments 
of New Jersey, showing that the greatest 
bravery and fortitude were exhibited by 
them on that occasion. 

The first paper read, was one contributed 
by John D. Ward, Esq., of Jersey City, 
upon the Steamboat Controversy, which en- 
grossed so much public attention both in 
New York and Jersey City nearly half a 
century ago, resulting in the legal decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 1824, by which steam navigation was 
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thrown open to all who chose to engage in 
it, untrammelled by the restrictions thrown 
around it by either New York or New 
Jersey. 

This was followed by an able paper on 
“The Assault on Stony Point, in 1779, by 
General Anthony Wayne,” by Henry B. 
Dawson, Esq., of New ‘York. ‘Great inter- 
est was given to the paper by the introduc- 
tion of original letters of Washington, to- 
gether with the orders and documents con- 
nected with the undertaking, including 
Wayne’s last affectionate letter to his fam- 
ily. Mr. Dawson’s efforts have thrown new 
light upon the character and attainments of 
Wayne. 

At the dinner, which was served at the 
City Hotel, and immediately succeeded the 
adjournment of the Society, Mr. Parker 
presided, Captain Boggs being seated on 
his right, and Mr. Dawson, the author of 
the principal paper read before the Society 
in the morning, on his left. Immediately 
after dinner , Hon. Richard §. Field arose, 
and in some ‘highly complimentary remarks 
alluded to the presence of “ the hero of New 
Orleans,” and his gallant exploits, and as- 
sured him that his fellow-Jerseymen desired 
to hear from him, In answer to this appeal 
Capt. Boggs responded substantially as fol- 
lows 

™ te. PresIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I 
thank you for the very hearty and cordial 
demonstration you have made in my honor. 
It is very gratifying, but I find it more dif- 
ficult to meet the assaults of my friends 
than of my enemies—the one appeal to the 
affections and the heart; to overcome the 
other is merely the performance of one’s 
simple duty. 

“You give me undue credit for the part 
I bore in the action on the Mississippi. It 
was my good fortune to have the fastest 
vessel of the squadron, and was thus enabled 
to reach and engage the enemy earlier than 
some of my companions, If there was any 
merit, then, in that, it belongs more prop- 
erly to the designer and builder of my ship 
than to myself. But it should not be for- 
gotten, and it is justice to say, that the 
whole merit of the expedition is due to Flag- 
officer Farragut, who ably contrived and 
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successfully executed it, and to Capt. Bailey 
and the other captains who aided him in car- 
rying it out. 

“There was also present in the engage- 


ment, and took a part in it which excited | 
the admiration of all his brother officers, for | 
his admirable management of his ship and | 
his gallantry under the hottest fire, another | 


officer, a Jerseyman by birth as well as by 
descent and residence, Capt. John DeCamp, 
of Morristown, who commanded the Iro- 


quois, and covered himself with a blaze of 


glory. Indeed, to all the officers the high- 
est credit is due for the gallantry they ex- 
hibited. Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
kindness and for the honor you have done 
me.” 

The modest speech of the gallant sailor, 
in which he completely ignored his own 
services, was received with great applause. 

Mr, W. A. Whitehead then referred to the 
importance of Historical Societies as chron- 
iclers of the history that is now being enact- 
ed around us, and alluding to the presence 


of Mr, Dawson, a member of the New York | 
Society, elicited a few remarks from that | 


gentleman ; after which speeches were made 


by Gen. Runyon, J. Y. Foster, P. 8. Dur-| 
Mayor Bigelow, C. | 


yea, O. S. Halsted, Jr., 
D. Deshler, 

tutherfurd, 
retired, and the company broke up. 


J. P. Jackson, Jr., and Walter 


As 


Capt. Boggs was driven away, three cheers | 
were given in his honor by the members of 


the Society and citizens, who were gathered 
on the porch and sidewalk of the hotel. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery.—Wew 
York, June 3, 1862.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society was held on the 
above date, Hon, Luther Bradish, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, 

The Librarian reported that many con- 
tributions had been received since the last 
meeting: among them an original letter of 
Andrew Jackson, called the Judas Letter, 


written in 1825, in relation to the office of 


Secretary of State being offered to Henry 


| tive strength of each. 


Shortly after, Capt. Boggs | 
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Clay; several valuable letters donated to 
Mr. James Carey, editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser ; a large volume of various en- 
velopes, which the present rebellion has 
brought into existence, from ex-Postmaster 
‘Taylor, of this city; and a file of the Vew 
York Herald of 1802, presented by Mr. 
James F, Depeyster. 

The President then introduced Mr, Henry 
B. Dawson, who read an interesting paper 
on the Battle of Bennington. He prefaced 
the subject, by remarking that the summer 
of 1777 would ever be remembered by an 
American, as the period when one of the 
most important events in the history of the 
country was enacted. The speaker alluded 
to the respective forces of the British and 
American armies, who were engaged in the 

tevolutionary conflict at Bennington, de- 
scribing minutely the ordnance and effec- 
The employment of 
Indians as soldiers in the English army at 
that period; the scarcity of provisions, 
which led Gen. Burgoyne to commission 
Lieutent-colonel Baum to attempt the cap- 
ture of Bennington, under the belief that 
there were large quantities of subsistence 
stores -- sa and that the majority of the 
people were royalists; their disastrous de- 
feat, after a hard-fought battle, with previ- 
ously all the advantages on their side, and 
the importance of the victor y in uniting the 
patriotic Americans, and filling the ranks of 


| the militia—were all vividly related by the 
'speaker, who commanded the attention of 


the audience during the whole delivery. 

Mr. George Folsom, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dawson, said that the paper 
had been read before the Burlington, Vt., 
Historical Society; and that those who 
heard it—many of them well acquainted 
with the events of the Revolution—had ex- 
pressed their pleasure at its interesting 
character and accuracy of detail. 

The motion was adopted. 

Judge Bonney presented resolutions of 
condolence in relation to the death of Dr. 
Nathan §. Jarvis, one of the most valued 
corresponding members of the Society, who 
died in Baltimore some time since. The 
Judge, in alluding to the deceased, said he 
had entered the United States service as 
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surgeon, in 1833, and had been in the Flor- 
ida, Mexican, and Indian wars. While on 
the battle-fields of the Indian frontier, North 
and South, he had gathered many interest- 
ing and valuable memorials of the fast-de- 
creasing race of aborigines, and had con- 
tributed them to the Society. They were 
then in their building, and they had formed 
what might be termed, the nucleus of their 
collection. It was fitting that the resolu- 
tions he was about to present should be 
placed on record, as memorials of Dr. Jar- 
vis’ life, and his services to the country. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

The Rey. Dr. Osgood offered appropriate 
resolutions, deploring the decease of the 
late Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., of this 
city, reciting his more eminent qualities as 
a citizen, a Christian, and a scholar, and the 
honor which his pen and his reputation had 
conferred on the Society of which he was a 
member, The reverend speaker, in support 
of his resolutions, eulogized at great length 
the character of the deceased. He consid- 


ered that the memories which the late Doc- 


tor impressed on all who saw and heard 
him, and which were ever associated with 
his presence, would speak more eloquently 
than any description he (the speaker) might 
attempt to give. The portly dimensions of 
the departed divine, his quick wit, humor, 
pathos, logical and theological powers, and 
strong force of reasoning—the genial dispo- 
sition which made him eminent and popular 
—were all referred to. He understood the 
word “natural” in no restricted sense; and 
gave vent to his open-hearted, kind feelings 
irrespective of customs or opinions. The 
speaker alluded to Dr. Bethune as an emi- 
nent theologian and a practical Christian, 
remarking that it might appear somewhat 
novel for one of the school of Channing to 
speak favorably of the views the departed 
minister held. But while Dr. Bethune was 
a theologian, he preached only religion fiom 
his pulpit; for theology tended to divide 
men, while religion brought them together 
in love and peace. Dr. Bethune was by 
some considered a Dutchman—but he (the 
speaker) did not believe he had any Dutch 
blood in his veins—if so, very little. He 
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liked the institutions of Holland, and was 
inclined to view favorably the uniting prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, rather than 
the individualizing tendencies and subjec- 
tivity of Puritanism. At one time Dr. Be- 
thune had declared that the Pilgrim Fathers 
had caught cold while on Plymouth Rock, 
and that the Puritans had not recovered 
from it since. (Laughter.) He liked the 
organizing character of the Church of Eng- 
land; but the England of their day owed 
her greatness as much to the individualiz- 
ing and stern elements of the Puritanism of 
Cromwell, as to the organizing principles of 
Jeremy Taylor. 

tev. Dr. Dewitt followed. He alluded 
to the ordination of the late Dr. Bethune, 
in the Associate Presbyterian Church, in 
1827. The ceremony was performed by the 
brother-in-law of the deceased, and the 
speaker was present. A thrilling event 
occurred during the service, which made it 
remarkable. ‘The officiating minister re- 
minded the young candidate for the minis- 
try, that on the precise spot where he stood, 
reposed the dust of his honored father, 
David Bethune; and presented him with a 
paper, which was written on the day of his 
birth, by his father, in which he was con- 
secrated to the service of God. The cir- 
cumstance made a deep impression on all 
present. After referring to some of the 
antecedents of Dr. Bethune, the speaker sat 
down, remarking that he wished the histo- 
rian of the country (Mr. Bancroft), were 
present to speak of him. 

All eyes in the vicinity of the place where 
Mr. Bancroft sat, were quickly turned 
towards him; and understanding the perti- 
nent allusion, he promptly rose to respond. 
He remarked that he had but few words to 
say, and he could have wished that Dr. 
Dewitt had not stopped in his delineations 
of the departed clergyman. For himself, 
he would say, that in the decease of Dr. Be- 
thune, he had lost one of his most early and 
much loved friends, He was untiringly de- 
voted to his Church, and to all the trusts 
reposed in him, “Take him, all in all,”— , 
whether they viewed him in the light of his 
constant fidelity to his convictions, his large 
and cultivated scholarship, his devotion to 
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his country, his general, wide-spread, and 
genial hospitality,—they “ ne’er would look 
upon his like again.” 

The resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted, and the Society adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PresBYTERIAN Historica Socrery. — 
Philad., May 29, 1862.—The annual meet- 
ing of the above Society, was held at the 
United Presbyterian church, Race-street, 
near Sixteenth. Prof. James M. Wilson in 
the chair. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
of the Society was read by Rev. 8. J. Baird. 

The first records of the Society’s exist- 
ence, date as far back as 1791, at which 
time a committee from the General Assem- 
bly was appointed to gather and compile 
statistics of the Church in North America, 
It continued for forty years, and then disap- 
peared, This caused the minutes to become 
incomplete. No efforts were made to rein- 
state it until 1852, when the General As- 
sembly convened at Charleston. It was 
then resolved to form the Society on some 
permanent. basis, 
but one branch; afterwards, in 1854, the 
plan of the organization was so altered that 
all the different branches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church were included. It continued to 
grow in usefulness and prosperity; but the 
events of the last year have caused a melan- 
choly change. The political strife raging in 
this country, closed the avenues from which 
much knowledge was to be obtained. 

However, 400 books, and 1500 pamphlets 
were added to their Library during the past 
year. 
3000 volumes, 50 files of newspapers, and 
other miscellaneous matter. At present the 
Society feels the need of a catalogue. The 
report closes by desiring that the momen- 
tous conflict of the Government against 
treason, may prove successful to the exist- 
ence and integrity of the Union, the Con- 


stitution, and the Government of the United 
States. 


Addresses were delivered by Rev. Sam- | 
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At first it consisted of | 


The Library at present consists of | 
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uel J, Baird, Rev. Dr. Wylie, and Rev. Dr. 
Brainerd. Appropriate resolutions were 
also adopted. Some curious relics were ex- 
hibited by Rev. Dr. Baird. 

The following officers were then chosen 
for the next year: 

President—Rev. Albert Barnes. Vice- 
presidents—C, C. Beattie, D.D., Rev. Geo. 
Duffield, Rev. Peter Bullard, Rev. Mr. Scott, 
Troy; Corresponding Se’ys—Rev. John 
B. Dales, Rev. Dr. Backus. TZreasurer— 
Samuel Agnew, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Sautr Sre. Marre.—This place was first 
visited by the French in 1644; it was then 
the chief town of the Ojibwa nation, which 
extended itself around the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. Marquette, the celebrated mission- 
ary, came to the place about 1668, and went 
to Chegoimegon, in Lake Superior, which 
was then a popular place for the Indians. And 
it was here that he first learned from them 
of a great river to the west, called Missis- 
sippi. Sault Ste. Marie became, according 
to the French system, a post for missionary, 
military, and trading operations; and it 
continued to be such, under various aspects, 
so late as 1763, when it was visited by Al- 
exander Henry (vide his Travels). It was 
first occupied as.a military post by the Uni- 
ted States, in 1822. On the sixth of July, 
of that year, Col. Brady, of the 2d regiment 
U.S. infantry, landed at the place with a 
full battalion of men, and commenced the 
building of Fort Brady. He was accompa- 
nied by a U.S. agent of Indian affairs for 
the wide-spread Chippewa nation. 

H. R. S. 


Stump-Tar, Currency.—In the Western 
States they have had Wild-cat and Red-dog 
currency. To these are now added what 
they denote as “ Stump-tail currency.” This 
term is used to signify the notes of those 
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banks whose circulation has been based on 
bonds of the Southern States. Soon after 
the breaking out of the present rebellion, 
these bonds proved utterly worthless, and 
the banks which held them, ofa consequence, 
caved in. Their issues became stump-tailed, 
that is, reduced to nihil. 0’. 


Lone Istanp Wine.—Paulus Richard, 
of Long Island, acknowledges himself in- 
debted to Cornelis Steenwyck, among other 
things, for six hogsheads of good wine 
which he promises to pay “from the first 
Wine that he shall come to get out of his 
Vineyard planted in these parts, at latest 
between this (4th July, 1667) and the year 
1669.” This is the only record I have met 
with of the cultivation of the vine in this 
State for the purpose of manufacturing wine. 

0’c. 


Cuance or Fammy Names.—It will 
eventually be a matter of serious inquiry in 
many cases, what the real name of a party 


is, owing to the changes by translation and 


otherwise, constantly going on. A strange 
case is mentioned by Edward Livingston : 
“An unfortunate Scotchman, whose name 
was Feyerston, was obliged in pursuit of 
fortune to settle among some Germans, in 
the western part of New York. They 
translated him literally into German, and 
called him Feuerstein. On his return to an 
English neighborhood, his new acquaint- 
ances discovered that Feuerstein in German, 
meant FVint in English, They retranslat- 
ed, instead of restoring his name, and the 
descendants of Feyerston go by the name of 
Flint to this day. 1 «ght, however, to 
except one of his grandsons, who settled at 
the Acadian Coast, on the Mississippi, whose 
name underwent the fate of the rest of the 
family; he was called, by a literal transla- 
tion into French, ‘ Pierre @ fusil, and his 
son returning to the family clan was called 
Peter Gun.”—Answer to Jefferson, p. 80, 
note. 


NarRATIVE OF CapTaIn Isaac Srew- 
ART, TAKEN FROM HIS OWN MOUTH, IN 
Marcu, 1782.—The following narrative, 
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published in the Massachusetts Gazette, ot 
February 6, 1786, and there credited to the 
London Gazette, is evidently fictitious in 
whole or in part; but is curious as being 
one of the authorities for the existence ot 
Welsh Indians, who have been found in so 
many places between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, but who always elude scientific in- 
vestigators : 

“‘] was taken prisoner, about fifty miles 
to the westward of Fort Pitt, about eigh- 
teen years ago, by the Indians, and was car- 
ried by them to the Wabash, with many 
more white men, who were executed with 
circumstances of horrid barbarity; it was 
my good fortune to call forth the sympathy 
of what is called the Good Woman of the 
Town, who was permitted to redeem me 
from the flames, by giving as my ransom a 
horse. 

“ After remaining two years in bondage 
among the Indians, a Spaniard came to the 
nation, having been sent from Mexico on 
discoveries. He made application to the 
chiefs for redeeming me and another white 
man, who was in a like situation, a native of 
Wales, named John Davey, with which 
they complied, and we took our depar- 
ture, in company with the Spaniard, and 
travelled to the westward, crossing the Mis- 
sissippi near the river Rouge or Red River, 
up which we travelled 700 miles, when we 
came to a nation of Indians remarkably 
white, and whose hair was of a reddish 
color—at least, mostly so; they lived on 
the banks of a small river that empties itself 
into the Red River, which is called the 
river Post. In the morning of the day 
after our arrival among these Indians, the 
Welchman informed me he was determined 
to remain with them, giving as a reason, 
that he understood their language, it being 
very little different from the Welch. My 
curiosity was excited very much by this in- 
formation ; and I went with my companion 
to the chief men of the town, who informed 
him—in a language that I had no knowl- 
edge of, and which had no affinity to any 
other Indian tongue that I ever heard— 
that their forefathers of this nation, came 
from a foreign country and landed on the 


| east side of the Mississippi, describing par- 
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tictilarly the country now called west Florida, 
and that, on the Spaniards taking possession 
of Mexico, they fled to their then abode; 
and as a proof of the truth of what he had 
advanced, he brought forth rolls of parch- 
ment, which were carefully tied up in otter 
skins, on which were large characters I did 
not understand, written with blue ink. 
The characters I did not understand, and 
the Welchman being unacquainted with let- 
ters, even of his own language, I was not 
able to know the meaning of the writing. 
They are a bold, hardy, intrepid people, 
very warlike, and the women beautiful, 
when compared with other Indians. We 
left the nation after being kindly treated and 
requested to remain among them,—being 
only two in number, the Spaniard and myself, 
—and continued our course up the waters of 
the Red River, till we came to a nation of In- 
dians called Windots, that never had seen a 
white man before, and who were unacquaint- 
ed with the use of fire-arms. On our way 
we came to a transparent stream, which we 
to our great surprise found to descend into 
the earth, and at the foot of a ridge of 
mountains disappeared; it was remarkably 
clear, and near to it we found the bones of 
two animals, of such a size that a man might 
walk under the ribs, and the teeth were 
very heavy. 

The nation of Indians that had never seen 
a white man, lived near the source of the 
Red River, and there the Spaniard discov- 
ered to his great joy, gold dust in the brooks 
and rivulets; and being informed by the 
Indians, that a nation lived further west, 
who were very rich and whose arrows were 
pointed with gold, we set out in the hope of 
reaching their country, and we travelled 
about 500 miles, till we came to a ridge of 
mountains, which we crossed, and from 
which the streams ran due west, and at the 
foot of the mountains the Spaniard gave 
proofs of joy and great satisfaction, having 
found gold in great abundance. I was not 
acquainted with the nature of the ore, but I 
lifted up what he called gold dust, from the 
bottom of the little rivulets issuing from the 
cavities of the rocks, and it had a yellowish 
cast and was remarkably heavy; but so 
much was the Spaniard satisfied, he relin- 
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quished his plan of prosecuting his journey, 
being perfectly convinced that he had found 
a country full of gold. On our return, we 
took a different route, and when we reached 
the Mississippi we went in a canoe to the 
mouth of the Missouri, where we found a 
Spanish post. There I was discharged by the 
Spaniard, went to the country of the Chick- 
asaws, from thence to the Cherokees, and 
soon reached Ninety-Six, in South Carolina. 
It is impossible for me to give an adequate 
description of the country on the southwest 
side of the Mississippi. I was charmed with 
the richness of the land on the northeast side 
of that noble river, till I beheld in the other 
country the luxuriance of the soil, the rich- 
ness of the herbage, the majesty of the for- 
est, and the fertility of the meadows, which 
in many places are of amazing extent, and 
covered with rich grass and clover, in height 
at least three feet. The woods are full of 
deer, elk, buffalo, &c, and in autumn grapes 
and apples are everywhere to be found; 
and, in short, every other part of Amer- 
ica is a desert compared to that country 
known in Europe as Louisiana, The air is 
pure and serene, and the climate as healthy 
as any in the world. Nature has been won- 
derfully bountiful in furnishing water in the 
greatest abundance, and in many parts acres 
of ground are covered with salt rock, where 
the animals go at certain seasons; and it is 
extremely pleasing to observe the marks of 
the tongues of various wild beasts on the 
surface of the rocks of salt. No country in 
the world is better calculated for the cul- 
ture of rice, indigo, and tobacco. When it 
is considered that on the banks of the Mis- 
souri and the Red River settlements a quan- 
tity of these articles might be made, suffi- 
cient to supply all Europe; and for 1000 
miles from the confluence of each of those 
rivers, ships could be built, and for three 
months of the year, the current runs with 
such rapidity, that they could go down the 
stream one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. 


How PrisoNERS WERE TREATED AMONG 
US A HUNDRED YEARS AaGo.—Now that 
numbers are held in various parts as prison- 
ers of war, the following papers giving reg- 
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ulations as to French and Canadian prison- 
ers in New Jersey, in 1760, will not. be 
without interest : 


I, 
Letter of A. Wheelock to Mr. Stockton. 


Sir: Enclosed are the Regulations in 
English which I cou’d not get copied till to- 
day: the French ones, I have left w* 
Mons" Resie to be sent to the Prison at 
Millstown, & also one Copy will be sent to 
you st Prince Town for what few Prisoners! 
may be in your Neighbourhood. You will 
keep the Claims sent in to you (in Conse- 
quence of these Regulations) till 1 come to 
Prince Town. 

The Day before yesterday you mentioned 
that you shou’d soon want Money for car- 
rying on the Service: considering the smail 
Number of Prisoners in your Goal I imag- 
ined you wou’d be one of the last that wou’d 
want, as I told you at the Delivery of the 
Money that it was to subsist those only, who 
were in the Prison, & to furnish Wood & 
Straw, & desired an Account of the Money 
already expended in those articles. 

Upon all Applications to the General for 
Money, I am obliged to give in the Occa- 
sion there is for it; & must therefore desire 
you will directly send to me at New York 
the Account of the Money you have already 
laid out agreeable to the Directions you re- 
ceived, that I may have it, to produce to the 
General in Order to obtain a farther Supply 
from him. 

I know you wou’d be glad to receive the 
whole Pay to this Time, but that cannot be 
done consistent with the Generals Plan, & 
is consequently out of the Question. 

Monsieur Resie complains that some of 
the Prisoners have been insolent to him be- 
cause he wou’d not furnish them w' the 
Clothes they had a Mind to; In Case of 
their misbehaving in that Manner -zain, 
upon his complaint to you, you'll please to 
order them to be confined according to the 
Nature of the Case. 

I am Sir 
Your Humble Serv! 
Antuony WHEELOCK. 
Brunswick, March 2d, 1760. 
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Please to make out the Account by 
Weeks, according to the Form I left you at 
Prince Town—& I shou’d be glad of the 
Doctors Bill, that I may shew it to the Sur- 
geon General, whose approbation must be 
had, before the Money is payable. 

I believe the best way to make the Reg- 
ulations (in English) known to the Inhabi- 
tants wou’d be to fix a Copy of them at the 
Church Door at Prince Town. 


Il, 
Regulations. 


The French Prisoners who work with the 
Inhabitants to be paid weekly & if they re- 
ceive Shoes or other Cloathing &c. instead 
of Money, the Price to be agreed on before 
the Prisoners receive them. 

All Prisoners who go out to work from 
the Goal to do it on Sunday Night or Mon- 
day Morning: & the Inhabitants who take 
them to engage to keep them at least for 
that Week (that there may be no broken 
Weeks). 

Those who remain in the Goal are to be 
subsisted at the Rate of Half a Dollar per 
Week. They are to have fresh Straw once 
a Week and Wood to dress their Victuals. 
The Goaler will make out the Pay List 
every Monday Morning specifying the Mens 
Names & the Regiment & Company they 
belong to (if Soldiers)—if they are Cana- 
dians, the place they belong to. 

To enable the Goaler to pay them & fur. 
nish the Wood & Straw, twelve Pounds 
is left with the Sheriff on Account: when 
that is expended (or nearly) let them ac- 
quaint Capt. Wheelock at New York. 

All Inhabitants who take Prisoners from 
the Goal to do it by the Order of a Justice 
of Peace (or Sheriff) & to sign a Receipt on 
the Back of the Order mentioning the Pris- 
oners Name & the place where he works: 
which Order & Receipt is to be left with 
the Keeper of the Prison till such Time as 
the Prisoner returns to Goal; that the Pris- 
oners may be readily found when required. 

No Prisoner to be compelled to go to 
Work: if they are turbulent & unruly they 
are to be more strictly confined ; and if they 
commit any Act of Violence on a British 
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Subject may (by Order of a Magistrate) be 
kept in Irons. With regard to their Dis- 
putes about Wages &e, or in Case they are 
ill used, They being under the Kings Pro- 
tection are entitled to the common Justice 
of the Country. 

If a Prisoner disagrees with, or is ill used 
by his Landlord he may always demand to 
be put in Prison. A. WHEELOCK. 

Mr. Stockton. 


QUERIES. 


Report or Massacauserrs Commis- 
sIoNERS TO N. Y. ConveNnTION, 1765.— 
Who was the editor of the volume of Mas- 
sachusetts State Papers, 1765 to 1775, pub- 
lished in 1818, by Russell & Gardner, un- 
der the title of “Speeches of the Govern- 
ors of Massachusetts, from 1765 to 1775; 
and the Answers of the House of Represent- 
atives to the same; with their Resolutions 
and Addresses for that period. And other 
public papers,” &c.? Like most enterprises 
of the kind, this seems to have failed of the 
support which it ought to have gained from 
an intelligent public spirit, for many im- 
portant documents are omitted. For in- 
stance, there is nothing given of the do- 
ings of the Commissioners to the Congress 
of 1765, in New York, and so important a 
portion of the public records is disposed of 
thus briefly: “The Committee was chosen 
by the House, June, 1765, and were James 
Otis, Col. Partridge, of Hatfield, and Timo- 
thy Ruggles; but Ruggles did not consent 
to the doings of the Convention, which met 
at New York, in October, 1765; and was 
afterwards censured for it by the House of 
Representatives.” Is the Report of these 
Commissioners in print, or where are the 
manuscripts, or did they make no report ? 

SPINA. 





Rain Water Docror.—Will the writer 
of the reply in the April number, give the 
full title of the pamphlet “ Prescriptions for 
Chronical Diseases ?” B, 


REPLIES. 


Scuooner (vol. vi., p. 195).—This word 
is evidently neither derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon seunian, “to avoid, shun,” nor from 
the Dutch schoone, “beauty,” but rather 
from the Scotch secon, “to make flat stones, 
&c., skip along the surface of the water,” 
also “to skip in the manner described,” &c. 
From the same source as scon we have the 
Icelandic skunda, skynda, “to make haste, 
hurry,” skundarar, “ racers,” &c.; skynda, 
Swedish, and skynde, Danish. According 
to the New England records, the word ap- 
pears to have been originally written, scoon- 
er, as early as 1716. In Widegren’s Lexi- 
con, “Svenkst och Engelskt, Stockholm, 
1788,” I find “ Scooner, skoner, s. (fartyg). 
Schooner (se Crocker).” The latter author- 
ity, the Rev. Henry 'T. Croker, chaplain to 
the Earl of Hilsborough, in his Dic. of Arts 
and Sciences, published in London, 1766, 
has the following: “Schooner, in naviga- 
tion, a vessel navigated with two masts, and 
two large boom-sails on the main and fore- 
masts, besides the usual small sails. They 
are generally built very light, as beitig prin- 
cipally intended for swiftness, and to sail in 
seas which are seldom frequented with 
strong weather; such are the latitudes be- 
tween or near the tropics. The largest ves- 


sels of this kind are built in the island of 


Bermuda, where they are formed of cedar.” 

The French term for schooner occurs as 
early as 1757, in the Encye. of Diderot and 
D’Alembert, published in Paris. “ Goe- 
lette, f. f. (Marine), quelques-uns prononcent 
gaulette, petit batiment du port de 50 4 60 
tonneaux, et quelquefois davantage; il a 
deux mits portant ensemble trois principa- 
les voiles, dont deux s’amarrent aux pieds des 
mats et se manceuvrent de bas en-haut, au 
moyen d’une corne 4 laquelle sont attachés 
un dérisse, une balancine et des halebas; le 
point de la grande voile opposé 4 Parmure 
est porté en dehors du batiment, soit 4 droite 
ou 4 gauche par une baume on grand piéce 
de bois mobile, et retenu par des palans. 
La troisiéme voile est un soc se manceuvrant 
le long de Pétai qui descend du haut du mat 
d@avant sur lPextrémité du beau-pré; aux 
grandes goelettes ou ajotte quelquefois un 
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faux soc et de petits huniers volans. Les 
goelettes sont fort en usage aux iles de 
Amérique ; elles servent a faire le cabotage 
ou navigation de cap en cap, ou d’une ile a 
Pautre. Il y a une autre petite goelette qui 
n’est pas plus grande qu’une moyenne cha- 
loupe; on la nomme goelette @ chauc, ser- 
vant 4 pécher au fond de la mer les pierres 
dont on fait la chaux, ou 4 transporter la 
chaux bralée dans les lieux od on en a be- 
soin. On peut observer en passant que les 
— dont on fait la chaux aux isles de 
? 


Amérique, ne sont autre chose que des 


madrepores, des coralloydes et des coquilla- 
ges.— Art. de M. Le Romain.” 

Much of interest, respecting the origin of 
the schooner, at Gloucester, Mass., about 
1713, occurs in Babson’s History of that 
town. From the journal of Gen. Assembly 
of New York, under date of June 13, 1723, 
I take the following entry: “The Petition 
of Capt. Arent Schuyler, Capt. Dugdale 
Campbell, Mess. Anthony Rutgers and Rod- 
rigo Pacheco, was presented to the House, 
and read, praying the Sloop Rariton, now 
erected into a Schooner, (at the Port of 
New York,) and called the Mary, may be 
freed from the Duty of Tonnage laid on 
Vessels built out of this Province.” A few 
days subsequent the House resolved: ‘ That 
the said schooner called the Mary, shall be 
deemed and esteemed as a Vessel solely 
built within this Colony.” I. J. G. 


James Ross (vol. vi., pp. 163, 196), the 
subject of a query in the May number, de- 
serves a fuller commemoration than he has 
yet received; for a more thorough Greek 
and Latin teacher has never prepared boys 
for college, and it is doubtful whether much 
improvement has been made upon his gram- 
mars. Mr. Ross was, for a time, professor 
of languages in Dickinson College, -Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, and received the honorary 
degree of A. M., from Princeton College, in 
1818. In the catalogue of the Philadelphia 
library is, “Latin Grammar. By James 
Ross. Lancaster, 1802.” In 1817, the sixth 
edition was announced as “shortly to be 
put to press.” It was this edition, I be- 
lieve that appeared wholly in Latin. The 
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second edition of his Greek grammar was 
published in Philadelphia, in 1817. It is 
founded on the Westminster grammar, and 
is entirely in Latin. The trustees of the} 
University of Pennsylvania directed this 
work to be used in their grammar-school. 
From the preface I judge it was first pub- 
lished in 1813. Mr. Ross translated the 
Presbyterian Shorter Catechism into Latin, 
published and taught it in his school, which 
was in North Fourth-street, below Arch, 
Philadelphia. In a note to Dr. J. W. Al- 
exander’s “ Forty Years’ Familiar Letters,” 
it is stated that he attended Mr. Ross's 
school before the year 1812; but the dates 
of his birth, residences, occupations, and 
death, may still be inquired for. H. 


Anotuer Repty.—The reply of “oo. 0.” 
shows two of the name Ross, who published 
Latin grammars. Robert, whose fifth edi- 
tion appeared at Providence, in 1780 (Con- 
gress Library), and seventh edition at Hart- 
ford, 1782, and the Rev. James Ross, allu- 
ded to in the preceding reply. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Sutton-Dudleys of England, and the 
Dudleys of Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest to the 
present time. By George Adlard. 


Mr. Aptarp has here given the results of 
long and careful researches into the history 
of a family of historical importance in Eng- 
land, and, though on a different scale, equally 
so in New England. The family name was 
originally Sutton, but was changed to Dud- 
ley, when—heralds and historians could not 
tell; but Mr. A. establishes the date, 1439. 
To connect the Dudleys of Massachusetts 
with this family, to which the husband and 
father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey, and Eliza- 
beth’s favorite, Leicester, belonged, was an- 
other matter in which his services have been 
equally successful, and he establishes, on 
pretty solid grounds, the descent of Gov- 
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ernor Thomas Dudley from Edward, the 
second Baron Dudley. 

His work comprises sketches of the more 
prominent English Dudleys, with five tables 
of pedigrees. To these he appends notices 
of the sources of investigation in England, 
which will prove valuable to many. Of the 
American Dudleys he collects some very 
important materials, a brief notice of the 
Dudleys of Massachusetts, by ‘Cotton Math- 
er, and a still more valuable and hitherto 
unpublished life of Governor Thomas Dud- 
ley, by the same hand. His will with several 
wills of English Dudleys are also given. Of 
Governor Joseph Dudley, we have his will, 
some of his unpublished correspondence, 
Judge Daly’s sketch of his life, and his com- 
mission as judge in Admiralty, already 
known to our readers, ‘in connection with 
the rare seal of New England attached 
to it. 

The pedigrees of Governors Thomas and 
John Dudley are then given, showing many 
branches of other families, viz.: Winthrop, 
Bradstreet, Dennison, Woodbridge, Tyng, 
Wanton, Sargent, Saltonstall, &c. A fam- 
ily history has seldom appeared which has 
more attraction for the general reader. 

The work is appropriately dedicated to 
the Hon. James Savage, of Boston, so well 
known for his pursuits in genealogical 
science, 

The introductory remarks contain some 
very interesting details, biographical and his- 
torical notices of some of the most eminent 
of the Dudleys in early times, such as the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Earls of War- 
wick and of Leicester; and of later date, 
Earl Dudley, who was Home Secretary in 
the Canning administration. 

The Sutton family are traced from the time 
of William the Conqueror, then the Dudleys 
from 1439, at which time the change of 
name took place, and tabular pedigrees 
as well as genealogical notices, are given; 
the value of these are of course much en- 
hanced, by the fact of their being compiled 
from original documents, such as the Visi- 
tations of the Heralds, and other heraldic 
documents in the College of Arms, and in 
the British Museum. Much labor has also 
been bestowed upon the pedigrees of the 
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Dudleys of Massachusetts, and the numer- 
ous families connected with them; the ear- 
lier portions of these having been compared 
with the probate, church, and town records 
in Boston, Roxbury, and New London. 
That of the Winthrop family is the most 
complete pedigree of the later branches of 
the family that has yet appeared. 

The amount of labor that was required 
to collect such a mass of information from 
original sources, can only be fully appreci- 
ated by those who have trodden in similar 
paths, From the cursory examination that 
we have made of the extent of these re- 
searches, we consider Mr. Adlard is not 
only entitled to the thanks of those who are 
interested in the family details contained 
in the work, but to genealogical science he 
has shown what may be accomplished by 
untiring industry and perseverance. The 
arrangements of the pedigrees are in the 
highest degree commendable, from the clear 
and explicit manner in which the several 
generations are pointed out; we do not re- 
member to have ever seen a work in which 
this object has been so fully and success- 
fully accomplished. 

The volume closes with an interesting ar- 
ticle in reference to Thomas Sutton, and the 
establishment of the Charter House, in 
London. 


Prison Life in the Tobacco Warehouse at 


Richmond. By a Ball’s Bluff Prisoner, 
Lieut. Wm. C. Harris, of Baker’s Califor- 
nia Regiment. Philadelphia: G. W. 
Childs, 1862. 12mo, 175 pp. 


Tur Tobacco Warehouse of Richmond, has 
been made familiar to all at the North; and 
the melancholy interest which attaches to 
it, makes every account of the sufferings of 
the prisoners confined there read eagerly by 
thousands. The narrative of Lieutenant 
Harris, therefore, loses none of its freshness ; 
his story is told clearly, with many anec- 
dotes and personal sketches, that win the 
attention, and serve to enliven the often 
melancholy picture. His account confirms 
those which preceded it; and yet he saw 
little of the revolting treatment bestowed 
on the earlier prisoners. 
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Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Secession ; with a narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventures among the Rebels. By 
W. G. Brownlow, editor of the Knoz- 
ville Whig. Philadelphia: Childs, 1862. 
458 pp. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Brownlow, or, as he is popu- 
larly called, “ Parson Brownlow,” has long 
been known throughout the country as a 
bold outspoken man, fond of discus$ion and 
controversy, but of language violent, and 
often abusive and coarse. Yet he exactly 
suited the community in which he moved, 
and exercised an immense influence. In the 
present struggle, his naturally clear just 
mind, made him faithful to the government, 
and no one has contributed more to make 
East Tennessee loyal. His sufferings in 
general are known to all. In the present 
volume, which is a history of Secession in 
Eastern Tennessee, we can trace its progress 
in the extracts from his journal, and in his 
subsequent narrative. The picture is a 
startling and hideous one. The wholesale 
murders, destruction, and rapine perpe- 
trated by the rebels are almost beyond 
belief, and the apathy of our government 
seems inexplicable. While Davis, by his 
threats, saved his privateers and bridge- 
burners fromthe gallows, he exultingly 
hung all suspected of bridge-burning in 
Tennessee, and our government made no 
effort to save them. Yet there is no re- 
proach, no wavering in the loyalty of these 
fearless men. Of all the border States, this 
is the section which has suffered most, and 
by its heroic struggle won the respect of 
every lover of his country. Brownlow’s 
work is full of exciting interest, and com- 
mends itself to all; but we ask more, and 
the public who will read this with avidity, 
will ask from him a still fuller, a calm, and 
complete history of the Secession movement 
in Tennessee. The publisher has brought 
out the volume in excellent style, with a 
portrait, and many illustrations of rebe 
barbarity. 





Journal of the Legislative Council of the 
Colony of New York. Began the 8th 
day of December, 1748, and ended the 
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8d of April, 1775. Published by order 
of the Senate of the State of New York. 
Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., 1861. 
Folios 819-2078. . 


Tuts second part of the Council Journals 
embraces the period stated on its title, and 
thus completes the work. Carefully and 
intelligently printed under the supervision 
of Dr. O’Callaghan, whose introduction we 
have already noticed, this work contains a 
valuable index from the same hand, extend- 
ing to nearly a hundred pages, full, accurate, 
and thus of the highest value. These vol- 
umes, with the Journals of the Assembly, 
printed by Hugh Gaine, and the supple- 
mentary volume issued from the State press, 
in 1821, make up a complete series of the 
Legislative Journals of the Colony, from 
1691 down to the Revolution. The value 
of the Index in this volume is the greater, 
as that of the Assembly Journals is of little 
use, Naught is now wanting but the Jour- 
nals of the Council and Assembly, from the 
Conquest to 1691, and especially of the im- 
portant Assemblies under Dongan; but 
these we fear are irrecoverable. The laws 
have been almost completely recovered and 
collected by the zealous investigations of 
Mr. George H. Moore. 





A Journal of Alfred Ely, a Prisoner of 
War in Richmond. Edited by Charles 
Lanman. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1862. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Tuts volume, issued in the handsome dress of 
the publishers, will stand asa record of one of 
the curious episodes of the war, and also as a 
picture of the life led in the dungeons of re- 
bellion by those faithful to the government. 
Mr. Ely was on the field of Bull Run, mainly 
to see that the regiment raised in his dis- 
trict received proper surgical care. In the 
retreat of our army he was left and made a 
prisoner, although a non-combatant. His 
civil position was a natural cause of de- 
tention. He was known to many in Rich- 
mond; but most of them felt too deeply the 
dishonorable position they occupied, to at- 
tempt a recognition from him. Mr. Ely 
pictures in a plain, unadorned, but most 
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interesting narrative an account of what 
occurred during his career as a prisoner. 
The work contains much information as to 
the war, and closes with a list of the prison- 
ers in the hands of the rebels, 





The War for the Union, Civil, Naval, and 
Military. By E. A. Duyckinck. 4to. 
New York: Johnson, Fry & Co., 1862. 
Nos. 1-4. 


Tue literary ability of a ripe and classic 
scholar, is here given to the war now waging; 
and the history by Mr. Duyckinck, will al- 
ways be esteemed for its arrangement and 
style. He does not disguise from himself or 
his reader the difficulty of treating fully or 
philosophically the present struggle. Much 
will be unknown for years, The secret plans 
of the Confederates for several years back, 
their various steps, the influences brought 
to bear are not yet unveiled. No partici- 
pant in the plot has yet withdrawn from 
their counsels and exposed them. But the 
transactions which have taken place—civil, 
military, and naval—are and can be describ- 
ed and weighed. The mature judgment, 
the absence of party feeling, the whole 
country sympathy of Mr. Duyckinck, fit him 
admirably for the task of an impartial his- 
torian, and will make his history a valuable 
addition to our literature, 

The numbers are got up with the usual 
care and taste of the publishers, and are illus- 
trated with fine steel plates. Among those 
given in these numbers, are General McClel- 
lan, General Lyon, the Blessing of the Flag 
of Fort Sumter, and the Death of Colonel 
Ellsworth. 





The True Genealogy of the Dunnel and 
Dwinell Family of New England. By 
Henry Gale Dunnel, M. D., of New York 
city. New York: C. B. Richardson, 
1862. 8vo, 84 pp. 


Tris is an account of the descendants of 
Michael Doniel, or Donnel, or Dunnel, of 
‘Topsfield, Massachusetts, where he resided, 
1 1672. Of the family the author dis- 
claims all knowledge; tradition said French, 
but the name savors as much of Irish or 


Scotch. Some of the family still reside at 
the old homestead. 

The family have been well represented in 
the military annals of the country—one 
member, Solomon Dwinel, having fought 
through the Revolution, from the siege of 
Boston to the siege of Yorktown. 





Army Register of the Ohio Volunteers in 
the Service of the United States ; com- 
prising the general staff of State; staff of 
the various departments; list of briga- 
diers; roll of field, staff, and commis- 
sioned officers of each regiment, arranged 
in the numerical order of the regiment ; 
present place of service; rank of each 
officer, date of commission; and a com- 
plete list of casualties. Compiled from 
official records. For April, 1862. By 
Charles A. Poland. Columbus, O.: Ohio 
State Journal Office, 1862. 8vo, 74 pp. 


Tuts Army Register, issued with the warm 
approval of the adjutant-general of the 
State, is a valuable assistant, its accuracy 
being so well attested. It is prefaced by a 
brief, but comprehensive, historic review of 
the Rebellion, and of the leading events of 
the war. Its contents are described in its 
title. 





Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, 1860-62. 8vo, 530 pp. 


Tus third volume of the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, like its 
predecessors, in typographical beauty stands 
far beyond the volumes of proceedings of 
Societies generally. Here grace and taste 
reign, and the volumes are among the most 
elegant issued in the country. Nor is the 
matter unworthy of its beautiful dress. 
The records of the meetings embraces many 
papers of great interest, presented at their 
sessions. Among these are the Whipple 
Papers ; the Preston Journal ; documents re- 
lating to the trials of Burroughs and others 
for witchcraft; account-books of Harvard 
College in 1649-59; the case of Philips vs. 
Savage; and a very amusing “ Propper Bal- 
lad called the ‘Sommons to New England,’ 
to the tune of ‘The Townsman’s Capp; ” 
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Bennett’s Boston, in 1740; the Report on 
the Exchange of Prisoners during the Rev- 
olution; an interesting narrative of Capt. 
Besom; Holmes on Stafford’s Receipts. De- 
ceased members of the Society are here 
properly honored, There is a tribute to 
Sylvester Judd, Charles Fraser, Dr. Fran- 
cis, Mr. Watson, D. D. Barnard, Rev. J. 
Codman, and Rev. C. Lowell, anoble sketch 
of Nathaniel Appleton, with a portrait, and 
one of Nathaniel I. Bowditch, also illus- 
trated. The volume also contains a critical 
notice of Mr. Chester on some statements 
of Mr. Hunter in regard to the family of 
John Rogers. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. Series IV., vol. V., 8vo. 


THE same Society here publishes a volume 
of its collections, embracing the Hinckley 
Papers, being the papers of Gov. Hinckley, 
collected by his grandson, Prince the chro- 
nologist, and still preserved in the Old South 
Church, Boston; and the conclusion of 
Niles’ History of the French and Indian 
Wars. 


The War with the South. A History of 
the Great American Rebellion. By Rob- 
ert Tomes, M.D. New York: Virtue & 
Co. Nos. 5-6. 

Tuts history of the war continues to justify 

all that has been said of the earlier numbers, 

and in point of excellence of illustration, or 

a true historical spirit in the narrative, will 

not be inferior to any, and surpass most of 

the similar works which are now issuing 
from the press. 


Wiscellang. 


Tae Minisinxk Batrte Monument.— 
The monument which the supervisors of 
Goshen, carrying out the will of the late 
Dr. Cash, are about to erect, is now com- 
pleted: and will soon be erected. The 
work was done by Mr. John Vanderpool, 
No. 79 Tenth-street, New York. The mon- 
ument stands thirty-two feet high. The 
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granite base, five feet square, bears the sim- 
ple word, Minisink. A white marble die, 
with the battle-scene in bas-relief, stands on 
this, capped by a smaller block bearing the 
Genius of Liberty, and four eagles at the 
corners. Between them rises the obelisk, 
beautifully wrought. A figure of Hope 
crowns the whole. 


Tux second and closing volume of Alli- 
bone’s “ Critical Dictionary of English and 
American Authors,” is announced as nearly 
completed. 


A CELEBRATION of the 150th anniversary 
of the town of Abington, Mass., took place 
on the 10th of June. It was made a great 
occasion, business being generally suspend- 
ed. Hon. Levi Reed, presided, and the 
oration was delivered by Rev. Ebenezer P. 
Dyer. Governor Andrew was present, and 
at the dinner responded to the toast, “'The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


Tne Bi-centennial anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the town of Milton, was cel- 
ebrated by quite a large concourse of the 
people of Milton and the neighboring towns. 
At about 3 o’clock, the procession formed 
before the town hall, and marched to the 
First Church, 

The exercises of the church began with 
music by the Germania band. An anthem 
was sung by the choir. A prayer followed 
by Rev. J. H. Morrison, and a hymn com- 
posed for the occasion by Mrs. 8. D. Whit- 
ney, was sung by the choir, the audience 
joining in the chorus. The oration was by 
Hon. James M. Robbins. It was chiefly 
historical, giving interesting particulars of 
the early history of Milton, and some of the 
neighboring towns. 


Ar a late sale of coins in New York, a 
Washington half-dollar of 1792, brought 
ninety dollars. The next important piece 
sold was a Lord Baltimore shilling, which 
brought $32.50. It was in splendid condi- 
tion, and the price was not esteemed too 
high by collectors. A “Link Cent,” of 
1793, very fine, brought $24.50. A half 
cent, proof of 1847, $21.50. 





